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Artic ie I. 


I. The Hiffory of Vandalia. Containing the Antient and Prefent 
State of the Country of Mecklenburg, &<. By Thomas Nu- 
gent, LL.D, and Feilow of the Sactety of Antiquaries, Vol. If, 
4to. Pr. tl, 1s. Nourfe. 


H£ author, in his preface to this volume, informs us, 

that, upon a review of his materials after finifhing his 
firit volume, they appeared to be fo fcanty and defeétive, that 
he was obliged to vifit the duchy of Mecklenburg for a fupply. 
We have already * feen in what a liberal manner he was re- 
ceived at the courts of Strelitz and Schwerin ; and he again 
mentions the obligations he lies under to the literati of that 
country ; particularly the baron Dewitz, minifter to the duke 
of Mecklenburg Sterlitz; count Baflewitz, minifter to the 
duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin ; and other ingenious perfons 
whom he names, by whofe affiftance he abtained materials. for 
this and a fucceeding volume. 

We concluded our review of the firft volume of the mesh bins 
fore us ¢ with the defeat of Pribiflaus king of the Venedi, 
by Henry the Lion, the powerful duke of Saxony; and this 
volume opens with the confequences of that defeat, which were, 
the depopulation of the country of the Venedi, and its being 
forced to receive new iaohabitants, cuftoms, manners, lane 
guage, religion, and laws ; for we are to remark, that the bulk 
of. the Venedi were pagans, and therefore were put to the 
{word by the victors, if they did not embrace the Chriftian re~ 
ligion. Our author has given a very fatisfaQory account of 





* See Vol. XXV. p. 183. t See Vol, XXL. p. 161. 
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this great revolution in the Vandalic hiftory. After the duke 
of Saxony’s conqueft, he became fo powerful that he excited 
the jealoufy, not only of the neighbouring princes, but the 
emperor of Germany himfelf; and fo formidable a confederacy 
was formed againit him, that he thought proper to make a 
friend of Pribiflaus, to whofe valour, fidelity, and wifdom, he 
was no ftranger. One of the conditions of his reftoration was, 
that Pribiflaus fhould embrace Chriftianity; and Dr. Nugent 
takes great pains to prove, that the Saxons did not oblige him to 
renounce his royalty, but thathe voluntarily dropt his former title 
of Great Prince. He has even attempted to prove that Pribif- 
laus, after his reftoration, continued to be a prince indepen- 
dent even of his conqueror ; though Helmoldus, Lib. ii, c. 7. 
fays, * Et fecit Pribiflaus duci (Henrico) et amicis Juis fecuritatem 
fidelitatis. Stare fcilicet ad mandatum ipfius, et obfervare oculos 
amicorum ¢jus.’ 

Our author, without taking any notice of the /ecurifas fides 
litatis, that is, the oath of fealty which Pribiflaus took, lays 
hold of the word mandatum, which he fays fignifies no more 
than a recommendation from one ally to another. Were we 
to examine the paflage by critical rules, the doétor’s explana- 
tion muift undoubtedly fall to the ground; but the barbarous 
terms ufed by monkifh writers cannot be brought to the ftand- 
ard of pure Latinity ; nor do we think that the independency 
of Pribiflaus can be affected, even if he fwore fealty to the 
Saxon, more than that of the crown of England was by her 
kings {wearing fealty to the kings of France. The tenures 
by which landed property were held in thofe days were fo va- 
rious, that in certain cafes a king might be obliged to fwear 
fealty to his own fubje& for poffeffions that were not allodial, 
and held of that fubje& without the kingdom. Few even of 
the greateft princes were paramount lords of all their domi- 
nions, and many of thofe kind of tenures ftill fubfift on the 
continent of Europe. 

Pribiflaus II. whom this writer calls the firft prince of 
Mecklenburg, was contemporary with Henry II. of England, 
and the emperor Frederic Barbaroffa, in 2152. Upon his re- 
ftoration he re-peopled his country, built feveral towns, in 
1167, promoted the Chriftian religion, and during the re- 
mainder of his life, thewed himfelf a fincere convert from 
idolatry. We cannot, however, avoid obferving, that his con- 
verfion to Chriftianity converted him from being a man into a 
monfter. ‘ In thofe days, fays Dr, Nugent, the fword was the 
greateft fupport of Chriftianity ; and by a fatal contagion, the 
very prince who had complained fo lately againft perfecution, 
was now become a champion for that barbarous doétrine.’ 

8 Pribif- 
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Pribiflaus, to fhew his fincerity, undertook a crufade againft 
the Rugians, who remained ftill pagans: they were firft 
defeated, and then converted; and the doétor has given us a 
curious account of their heathen worfhip. ' Their chief deity 
and oracle was called Suantevitus, which we are told was no 
other than the name of the Chriftian St. Vitus, to whofe vo- 
taries the emperor Lotharius had formerly granted the ifle of 
Rugen, where a chapel had been eretted to the memory of 
the faint, which, upon the heathens again getting pofleffion of 
the ifland, was converted into the pagan temple of Suante- 
vitus ; and upon certain occafions, the high-prieft, who was 
more honoured t!an the king himfelf, ufed to treat his deity 
with human facrifices. 7 

In 1166, the confederates attacked Henry the Lion, who 
at firft was viftorious ; and we are told, that he caufed a lion 
to be caft in brafs, with his mouth open, as denoting venge- 
ance againft his enemies, and ereted it at Brunfwick, oppo- 
fite the caftle of Danowerdrode, where this antient monument 
is ftill extant. This Henry the Lion, in 1168, marriéd the 
princefs Matilda, daughter to Henry II. king of England, and 
thereby, fays our author, the Englifh, Saxon, Norman, and 
Scottith blood was tranfmitted to their illuftrious defcendants 
the reigning fovereign of Great Britain. A war foon after 
broke out between Henry the Lion, and Waldemar king of 
Denmark ; and the prifoners made by the Venedi, who were 
then Chriftians, were fold as flaves in the open market. 

‘In the year 1171, Pribiflaus, fays our author, gave a mark 
of the fincerity of his converfion, as well as of his friendthip for 
Henry the Lion, in accompanying that prince on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. As this was one of the moft extraordinary 
expeditions of that kind, the two princes having been attended 
by above a thoufand followers, we fhall give a fhort narrative of 
their peregrination, from a contemporary writer. After they had 
fettled every thing relative to the adminiftration of their domi- 
nions, they fet out from Brunfwick in the month of January 
1171, and arrived at Ratifbon, where they were met by feve- 
ral of the nobility of that part of the country. . From. thence 
proceeding to Vienna, they were received by Henry duke of 
Auftria, at fome diftance from that city, and treated in a 
fumptuous manner. Here they were joined by the bifhop of 
Worms, who went as ambaffador from Frederick. Ba:barofla 
to the Greek emperor Emmanuel, in order to procure them a’ 
favourable reception. At Vienna they embarked on the Da- 
nube for Hungary ; but their fhip was dathed againft a rock, 
and the lives of the pafflengers'were faved with much difficulty, - 
The veffe] being repaired, they fet fail again, and arrived at 
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Brandis, from whence they continued their journey by land, 
and pafied by Belgrade. Near Ravenel, they were attacked 
by four numerous gangs of banditti, whom they intirely dif- 
perfed. The next ftage they came to was Niffa, from whence’ 
they proceeded to Adrianople. At fome diftance from Con- 
ftantinople, they were met by officers from the emperor Em- 
manuel Comnenus, who had orders to condué the princes to 
his palace. Here they were fumptuoufly entertained, and re- 
ceived fome valuable prefents from the emprefs. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe civilities, the Latin ecclefiaftics in the duke’s re- 
tinue entered into a warm difpute with the Greek clergy, in 
regard to the proceffion of the Holy Ghoft; and, if we may 
believe the German hiftorians, the difputants of their nation 
were triumphant. Upon this occafion we find great encomi- 
ums beftowed on Henry, abbot of Brunfwick, whofe argu- 
ments no Greek bifhop or prieft was able to withftand. After. 
they.-had indulged themfelves with a few days reft, they fet 
fail for Acre, formerly Ptolemais ; in their paflage encountered 
a terrible ftorm, but at length they reached the defired haven: 
having travelled from thence to Jerufalem,- they were met at 
fome diftance by the knights templars and hofpitallers, who 
conduéted them fafe to that city. Almerick, king of Jerufg- 
lem, gave them a cordial and friendly reception. In this ca- 
pital they ftaid fixty-two days, during which, they obferved 
every curiofity worthy of notice, and performed the ufual aéts 
of devotion. From Jerufalem they returned to Antioch, where 
Henry applied to Milo, prince of the Saracens, for a fafe-con- 
du&; but notice being given them by Boamundus II. prince 
of Antioch, that Milo had fome treacherous defign, they took 
fhipping and landed at Tarfus. Thus they efcaped Milo’s 
fnares, and travelling through Armenia, arrived at Heraclea, 
where the Turks entertained them in a moft hofpitable man- 
ner. Having tarried in this city a fhort time to rcefreth them- 
felves, they took their leave of the fultan, who loaded them 
with prefents. This civility muft appear the more extraordi- 
nary, when we find that Henry difputed with the fultan about 
religion, charging that prince with fuperttition, for not believ- 
ing in the Incarnation. ‘They proceeded then by Nicza and 
Iconium to Conftantinople, where the Greek emperor received 
the noble pilgrims again with open arms. After entertainin 
them in the moft fumptuous manner, he made eath illuftrious 
vifitor a prefent, at his departure, of the choiceft relics in that 
capital. He likewife offered them other prefents of gold and 
filver, which they refufed ; but the emperor would carry his 
courtefy fo far, as to conduct his guefts feveral leagues from his 
capital. They continued their journey through Hungary, and 
arrived 
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arrived fafe at Brunfwick, after a twelvemonth’s abfence ia 
this long and dangerous peregrination.’ . 

The confedéracy that had been formed againft the duke of 
Saxony, at laft overwhelmed him and his family, and he was 
obliged to take refuge in England. The particulars of the 
quarrel between him and the emperor Frederic Barbaroffa, are 
here laid down with great perfpicuity, and form an important 
part of the Germanic hiftory. As to Pribiflaus, he was killed 
in the year 1181, by a fall from his horfe ; and our author 
pronounces him to have been (with regard to his civil virtues 
we fuppofe) the model of a good prince. 

Pribiflaus was fucceeded in his principality of Mecklenburg 
and Kiffin, by his fon Henry Burevinus, who quarrelled with 
his coufin, Nicholas of Roftock, in the year 1183. Burevin 
was taken prifoner, and, foon afterwards, redeemed ; but 
thofe family jars had almott extinguifhed their houfe, Bure- 
vin and his antagonift were obliged to fubmit to hold 
their dominions of the crown of Denmark ; a mortifying era, 
fays our hiftorian, to thofe illuftrious princes and their whole 
family. We find them afterwards acting as auxiliaries in the 
war between the marquis of Brandenburg and the ~prince of 
Pomerania, in which the Danes took part with the ‘Tatter. 
They were, likewife, engaged in the. war between the king of 
Denmark and the count of Holftein, in which Nicholas of 
Roftock was killed, though Burevin remained conqueror. 
About the year1219, Burevin having diftinguifhed himfelf 
by a variety of warlike exploits, and being then paft feventy 
years of age, and having greatly enlarged the privileges of his 
fubjeéts, refigned his territories to his two fons, Henry and 
Nicholas, whom he affociated together in the regency, 

_ Waldemar II. the moft powerful prince in the north, was 
then king of Denmark ; but having debauched the countefs of 
Schwerin, whom her hufband had entrufted to his care, while 
he was performing a pilgrimage to the Holy-Land, the count, 
whe had been informed of the fact by his wife, furprifed the 
perfon of Waldemar, and carried him prifoner to the caftle of 
Schwerin. During his captivity, fo greatly were the princes 
of the North intimidated by his power, that few or no efforts 
were made for his deliverance ; and the two princes of Meck- 
lenburg, amongft others, recovered the independency of their 
country. Waldemar, not thinking himfelf bound by the com- 
promife thro’ which he was delivered, took arms, but was de- 
feated ; and old Burevin, before his death, had the fatisfaction to 
fee his country freed from the Danifh yoke by the valour of his 
two fons, Prince Nicholas died by the fall of an old houfe, 

in 1228, in poffeffion of the principality of Mecklenburg ; and 
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leaving no iffue, the whole family-eftate centered in Henry 
Burevin II. who died about the year 1236. He left four fons, 
who divided his dominions. The elder brother, prince John, 
furnamed the Theologian, had the principality of Mecklen- 
burg. The fecond brother, Nicholas 1V. received the princi- 
pality of Wenden. The third brother, Henry Burevin III. 
had the country or lordthip of Roftock. The younger bro- 
ther, Pribiflaus III. had the country of Parchim, Sternberg, 
and Reichenberg. From the firft of thefe branches the pre- 
fent moft ferene family is defcended. . 

John the Theologian, or Divine, was fo called from his 
ftudying divinity, or other fciences, at Paris for twenty years ; 
for fo the verfes upon him, by Simmonius, quoted by our 
author, imply. He was not, however, fo much abforbed in 
the ftudy of divinity, as to negle& the duties ofan accom- 
plifhed prince. Wifmars which foon came to be a great city, 
was founded in his time by a count of Schwerin ;' and in 1241, 
the Hanfeatic alliance, which afterwards made fo great a figure 
in the affairs of Europe, was formed. Roftock and Wifmar, 
two towns of that alliance, were fubje& to the princes of 
Mecklenburg. Dr. Nugent has given us a copy of the curious 
code of this alliance, which is now very fcarce. John the 
Divine, took part with Eric king of Denmark, in his war with 
his brothers; and out of pure zeal for the Chriftian religion, 
he joined with that prince in an expedition for dragooning 
the Livonians out of their pagan fuperftitions, in which, how- 
ever, they feem to have made no great progrefs; though, ac- 
cording to a certain author, John afterwards compelled the 
Livonians to embrace Chriftianity. He was engaged in feveral 
other wars, in which he acquitted himfelf with great abilities, 
and, after forming feveral laws that tended to the encouragement 
of religion and induftry, he died in 1 264. 

The life of his fon and fucceflor, Henry of Jerufalem, as 
he is called, is fruitful of many excellent materials for the 
ftage. He was contemporary with Rodolphus, count of 
Hapfburg, the firft German emperor of the Auftrian line, and 
married Anaftafia, a Pomeranian princefs. Being ftung with 
the fafhionable madnefs of the times, he joined the laft crufade, 
which was headed by St. Lewis, king of France, in 1270, and 
nominated Theodoric of Vertz, and Henry of Strahlendorf, in 
conjunction with his wife Anaftafia, to the regency of his do- 
minions during his abfence. The French king dying before 
Tunis, prince Edward, afterward Edward I. of England, in 
order to fulfil his vow proceeded to Paleftine; but hearing of 
his father’s death, he returned to England. 


* Henry, 
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* Henry (meaning the prince of Mecklenburg, fays our au- 
thor) ftaid behind fome time, being defirous to vifit the holy 
fepulchre at Jerufalem. Accordingly he fet out for that city; 
but by the way he was unfortunately taken prifoner, and af. 
terwards carried a flave to Grand Cairo in Egypt. In that 
wretched condition did he continue five-and-twenty years, be» 
fore he recovered his liberty ; a condition, as Crantzius obferves, 
more fevere than even the moft ignominious death. Such was 
the unhappy iffue of this crufade: the warended, at length, in 
1291, when the city of St. John d’Acre, or Ptolemais, was 
taken and plundered by the fultan of Egypt, and the Chriftians 
were intirely driven out of Syria. ' | 
‘ The news of Henry’s captivity being brought to Europe 
by fome of the crufaders, gave great affliction to the virtuous 
Anaftafia. Her anxiety was fo much the more heightened, as 
fhe was unacquainted with the circumftances of, this prince’s 
fervitude, and therefore had it not in her power to relieve him. 
This was a moft torturing ftate to Anaitafia, who was paffion- 
ately fond of her hufband. To add to her diftrefs, John III. 
of Gadebufch, availing himfelf of his brother’s abfence, gave 
her great difturbance, in order to come in for a fhare of the 
regency. And, indeed, Henry had fcarce been departed from 
Germany, when prince John, pretending to have a better 
right, at leaft, to the guardianfhip of the children, than ei- 
ther their mother or the ftadtholders, endeavoured to get the 
young princes into his pofleflion. The tidings of his brother’s 
captivity, and the improbability of his return, rendered this 
prince more obftinate in his pretenfions. Luckily, however, 
for Anaftafia and the young princes, the fame claim was form- 
ed by the princes of Werle, Nicholas IV. brother of John the 
Theologian, and his two fons, Henry the elder, and John the 
Pacific. Nicholas (and his fons as his next heirs) founded his 
right to the regency and guardianfhip on being the brother of 
thofe children’s grandfather, and the eldeft of the family; fo 
that he had like to have fucceeded in his pretenfions, efpecially 
as he feemed to have the nobility on his fide. But the refolution 
and invincible firmnefs of Anaftafia and the two ftadtholders, 
defeated the defign of thofe ambitious princes. ‘The ftadt- 
holders, ftrongly attached to their fovereign, fhewed themfelves 
moft deferving of the confidence which he had placed in their 
fidelity. Their condué& upon the whole refle&s an eternal ho- 
nour upon their names, of which their defcendants, the prefent 
noble families of Oertz and Strahlendorf, have fuch reafon to 
glory. Such were the diftrefles of this country, owing to the 
weaknefs of their own prince, who, for the fake of rambling 
to Jerufalem, was fo imprudent, if I may venture’to ufe the 
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expreffidn, as to leave his wife, his children, and his fubje&s, 
a prey to the ambitious defigns of his relations, and of the 
peighbouring princes. To complete the misfortunes of his 
family, the margraves of Brahdenburg, availing themfelves of 
the inteftine divifions of this country, made incurfions on the 
frontiers, and committed great ravages on the poor inhabitants. 
And what is more extraordinary, they are fuppofed to have 
been invited to this invafion, either by the princes of Werle, or 
by John of Gadebufch, to fupport the pretenfions of thofe 
princes. The affair, however, was in fome meafure compro- 
mifed; Anaftafia and the ftadtholders preferved their truft, 
notwithftanding the efforts of fo many enemies, and all that 
John of Gadebufch could obtain, was only to be admitted to a 
Share of the regency.’ | 

When the hefeditary prince, who, on account of his mag- 
nanimity and courage, obtained the furname of the Lion, 
came to be eighteen or nineteen years of age, his mother and 
the two regents refigned the adminiftration into his hands ; and 
he difcovered wonderful abilities, both in the field and the ca- 
binet. There is fomewhat perplexing in the hittory of Meck- 
lenburg (though no way owing to Dr. Nugent) by the joint ad- 
miniftrations of its princes when brothers; and, indeed, the 
difcontinuity of the government by family partitions, makes it 
very difficult for a reader to keep in his eye the connexion 
which the different branches of the family, all of them fove- 
reign princes, have with the head of the houfe. 

Henry the Lion’s brother, prince John, we ate told, was 
drowned in a ftorm with all his retinue, excepting John Gute 
his game-keeper; and his prefervation was owing to two Eng- 
lifh hounds, which being faftened to his arm by a leather 
thong, fwam to the oppofite land, and dragged him fafe on 
fhore. Henry being thus left fole prince of Mecklenburg, 
aéted in feveral difficult conjunQures with great firmnefs and 
prudence ; but in the year 1301, his father, Henry of Jerufa- 
Jem, who was fuppofed to have been dead twenty-five years, 
re-appeared all of a fudden in Mecklenburg. His return is very 
feelingly defcribed by Dr. Nugent as foliows. 

‘ ‘Yhe hardfhips this prince underwent, during a moft te- 
dious fervitude, were exceeding fevere, and gave him an op- 
portunity of difplaying the utmoft firmnefs and conftancy of 
mind. In the midit of his misfortunes, he had a fingular com- 
fort in being attended by a faithful fervant, named Martin 
Bleyer, who was taken prifoner at the fame time with his maf- 
ter. This trufty domeftic, finding no hopes of recovering his 
Eberty, had learnt to weave both gold and filver tiffue, by 
which he gained a comfortable fubfiitence, and contributed to 
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the fupport of his fovereign. After they had lived in this 
manner a number of years, they began to be treated with more 
indulgence, as old captives habituated to their chains, and 
inured to fervitude. This encouraged the faithful Martin to 
propofe to his mafter a fcheme for making their efcape; which 
was accordingly embraced, and carried into execution. The 
money that Martin had faved, enabled them to fupply them- 
felves with neceffaries by the way ; and, after a variety of ad- 
ventures, they landed fafe in Italy. Henry had been fo al- 
tered by years, hardfhips, and the difguife of his drefs, that, 
upon his arrival at Rome, he with difficulty made himfelf 
known to Alexander, the fecretary of the fenate of Lubeck, 
who happened to be in that city, foliciting fome affairs rela- 
tive to his republic. Alexander was greatly affected at the 
prince’s narrative, and informed him of the ftate and condi- 
tion of his wife and family. He likewife condu@ed him in his - 
way home as far as Lubeck, and defrayed the charges of his 
journey. At Lubéck, the prince was received with the greateft 
folemnity by the fenate and clergy, in procefiion, the whole 
country flocking to fee a prince whom they confidered as rifen 
from the dead. Having ftaid a few days in Lubeck, to refreth 
himfelf, after his toilfome journey, he was conducted in great 
ceremony to his own dominions, where his family waited for 
him with the utmoft impatience. The pleafure which all or- 
ders of people felt at this extraordinary event, may more eafily 
be conceived than defcribed: fame, by this time, had fpread 
the tidings of their mafter’s return, which made a vaft con- 
courfe of fpectators croud to fee fo joyful a fight. His children 
and his grand-children rufhed eagerly to his embrace; and, 
fondly kiffing his knees and hands, implored his bleffing : 
his wife, his beloved Anaftafia, after recovering from her firft 
furprize, which had almoft overpowered her, flew to his arms, 
firained him to her bofom, and poured out her foul to him in 
a thoufand raptures. The good prince was fcarce able to ftand 
fo moving a fcene, but hung upon his Anaftafia’s neck, and 
-expreffed the tender tranfports of his heart by the filent elo- 
quence of tears, more fignificant than the moft emphatical 
words and powerful oratory.’ 

In a note annexed to the above narrative, we have other 
particulars, but none that invalidate the facts of the long cap- 
tivity and re-appearance, which, are ‘too ftrongly attefted 
to admit of any doubt. Henry of Jerufalem, refuming the 
reins of government, aéted with great fpirit and wifdom up- 
on many important occafions, and at laft refigned his do- — 
minions to his fon Henry the Lion, that he might peaceably 
peat the remainder of his days in the arms of his beloved 
Anaftafia, 
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Anaftafia. He died in the year 1308, and the government, of . 
courfe, reverted to Henry the Lion. 

This prince forced the inhabitants of Wifmar, now grown 
proud by profperity, into a fubmiffion to his power ; and the 
citizens of Roftock behaving with the like infolence towards 
the king of Denmark, that prince committed the redudtion of 
the rebels to Henry, who obliged them in like manner to 
fubmit, 

‘ About this time, viz. 1322, fays our author, after touch- 
ing upon the affairs of the empire, happened an event among 
the Venedic peafants, in the duchy of Luneburg, which 
ftrongly proves the barbarity of that ignorant age. The 
countefs of Mansfeld’s lady, who was daughter to the count 
of Luchow, had occafion to pay a vifit to her relations, In. 
her way through the country of Luneburg, as fhe was upon 
the extremity of a wood, fhe heard the cries of a perfon who 
feenied to be imploring mercy. Startled at the difmal found, 
fhe ordered one of her domeftics to inquire into the caufe of 
thofe lamentations, But her humanity rendering her too im- 
patient to wait his return, fhe ordered her coachman to drive 
to the place from whence the voice iffued; when lo! to her 
great aftonifhment, fhe beheld a decrepit old man, with his 
hands tied, begging hard for mercy, and intreating a perfon 
that was digging a grave, to {pare his life. Struck with this 
moving {pectacle, the gentle countefs afked the grave-digger 
what he meant by ufing fuch violence to the helplefs old man, 
The digger, not at all alarmed at the fight of the lady and her 
retinue, but thinking himfelf engaged in an action no way 
criminal, and even agreeable to juitice and reafon, told the 
countefs, that the old man was his own father, but now pait 
labour, and unable to earn his bread ; he therefore was going 
to commit him to the earth from whence he came, as a bur- 
den and a nuifance. The.lady, fhocked at a fpeech which fhe 
thought fo unnatural, reproved the man for his impiety, and 
reprefented to him how contrary fuch an aétion was to the di- 
vine law, by which we are forbid to kill any man, much lefs 
our parent, whom we are bound to refpect and honour. The 
man looking at her earneftly faid, What muft I do, good lady? 
I have.a houfe full of children, and I muft work hard to main- 
tain them all, and fcarce is my labour fufficient ; now I can- 
not take the bread out of the mouths of my little babes, and 
fuffer them to ftarve, to give it to this old man, whofe life is 
no longer of any ufe, either to himfelf, or to my family, The 
countefs, fetching a deep figh, turned about to her attendants, 
‘© Behold, faid fhe, the miferable condition of thefe poor pea- 


fants, how lamentable their cafe, how hard their diftrefs, to 
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be obliged to kill thofe who give them life, to prevent their 
off:pring from ftarving! Yet the opulent and the great are in- 
fenfible of the mifery of thefe poor obje@s, and inftead of re- 
lieving their neceffities, every day aggravate their diftrefS, by 
new tyranny and oppreffion.” Saying this, the generous lady 
drew out her purfe, and givirig the man a confiderable fum, 
defired him to {pare his aged father’s life. The man returned 
her thanks, and promifed to provide for him as long as the 
money lafted. The lady declared he fhould have a further 
fupply when neceflary, and ordered her fervants to proceed on 
their journey.’ 

Henry the Lion, after a long, turbulent, but glorious ad- 
_ miniftration, died in the year 1329; and our author, after 
touching on the hiftory of the collateral lines of the houfe of 
Mecklenburg, proceeds to his fon and fuccefflor Albert I. the 
firft duke of that family. This prince, like his father, was 
involved in many bloody wars. . He joined the 
againft Lewis of Bavaria. His brother John diftinguithed 
himfelf at the battle of Crefly againft the Englifh, by which 
he gained the efteem of the emperor Charles IV. whom he 
refcued out of their hands, after his father the old blind king 
of Bohemia was killed. In 1348, that emperor created prince 
Albert and his brother, dukes of Mecklenburg in the manner 
defcribed by our hiftorian, and gave them a power of creating 
a new count, and invefting him with fiefs to fupport his dig- 
nity. We cannot attend minutely the hiftory of Albert, which 
is intermixed with that of the Germanic empire; but his fe- 
cond fon Albert was chofen, and proclaimed king of Sweden, 
after the depofition of king Magnus, who was defeated and 
taken prifoner, and refigned to Albert that crown. 

This feems to have been the vertical point of the glory of 
Mecklenburg. Their dukes were envied by their neighbours, 
but all their wars and quarrels terminated in favour of duke 
Albert and his brother; and we have in a former number of 
our Review *, given the heads of the great events which fol- 
lowed in the long conteft between king Albert and queen 
Margaret of Denmark, the famous Semiramis of the North. 
As taAlbert, he died with an excellent charaéter in the 
year 1379. ‘The next duke of Mecklenburg was Henry, fur- 
named Sufpenfor, or the Executioner, from his ftri€ adminiftrae 
tion of juftice againft highwaymen. His brother duke Mag- 
nus was joined with him in the government ; but both of thefe 
dying, the government of Mecklenburg entirely devolved up- 
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‘on Albert king’ of Sweden,» who was taken prifoner in the 
difpute between him and queen Margaret of Denmark: We 
have * already feen the generous fpirited behavour of the 
Mecklenburgh ladies, in felling their jewels to pay Albert’s 
ranfom. He returned to Mecklenburg ; but the union of Cal- 
mar being concluded, after many vain attempts to recover the 
crown of Sweden, and having loft his beloved fon prince:Eric, 
he refigned it in 1398. He furvived the dea'h of his aritago- 
nift queen Margaret, and died in 14:2, feventeen years after 
his firft abdication of the crown of Sweden, and ‘in full. pof- 
feffion of the government of Mecklenburg, infinitely regretted 
by his friends and fubjeéts. 

Albert was fucceeded in his duchy by his fon Albert V. and 
John VII. fon of his brother Magnus, who attended the fa- 
mous council of Conftance. Duke John died in 1422, and 
duke Albert a few months after, before he had confummated 
his marriage with a young wife whom he had e/poufed. 

The partition of the eftates of Mecklenburg here intercepts 
our narrative, as it is impoffible to follow it through all the 
intricacies of fucceffion. A duke Magnus, who was a very 
witty prince, died in the year 1503, and was, fays our author, 
by means of his daughter, the patriarch and progenitor of the 
prefent houfe of Saxony of both lines, as well as the houfe of 
Heffe ; and, likewife, grandfather to the two moit zealous pro- 
feffors, and the two moft ftrenuous defenders of the ‘Prote- 
ftant religion. The former were the elector John Frederick 
of Saxony, and Philip, landgrave of Heffe: the latter were 
Maurice and Auguftus, ele€tors of Saxony. 

Towards the clofe of this volume, Dr. Nugent introduces 
the hiftory of the reformation of religion by Luther with great 
perfpicuity, but candidly allows, that Luther’s fole bufinefs was 
to revive the memories of Wickliffe and John Hufs, in which 
we entirely concur with him+. The volume ends with a 
very judicious account of the ftate of literature which preceded 
and attended the reformation of religion, and which we re- 
commend in a particular manner to our readers. 

The work before us poffeffes a peculiar merit, which is, that 
of being entirely detached from the partial accounts of north- 
ern affairs given us by German, Swedith, and Danifh au- 
thors. Dr. Nugent inferts the fubftance of the hiftory of thofe 
kingdoms, becaufe the princes of Mecklenburg were capitally 
interefted in their revolutions; but he has taken it from au- 
thorities that cannot be fufpected of national partiality, and 
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upon principles divefted of local confiderations,; This renders 
his publication the more feafonable dnd refpeétable, as it ap- 
pears at atime when, very poffibly, fome of the great northern 
powers may foon appeal to the very faéts which fall within the 
period of time allotted to this volume. ‘No reader is fo unr 
informed as not to know how complicated thofe “elaims are. 
The king of Sweden reprefents the Ericfon family, his Danith 
majefty that of Oldenburg, and the ducal line of Holftein re- 
fides in the perfon of the apparent heir to the Ruffian empire ; 
not to mention the almoft inextricable defcents of other houfes, 
either defcended from, or immediately allied with, the houfe 
of Mecklenburg. Theczar Peter IIIf. as duke of Holftein, had 
he lived, would moft undoubtedly have revived his claims upon 
Denmark. The fenate of Sweden feem difpofed to do the 
fame ; and there is fcarcely a northern principality, who will 
not in fome fhape or other be concerned in the event. 

To the favourable account we have given of the firft vo- 
lume of this work, we have only to add, that the author has 
improved his hiftory, and enriched it with many materials: 
which have not yet been made public; fo that it may be faid 
in many refpeéts to be an original performance, executed 
upon a rational hiftorical plan, and in a manner truly critical 
and elegant. 
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II, Tbe Hiffory of Paraguay. Containing among ft many other new, 
curious, and interefling Particulars of that Country, a full and 
authentic Account of the Eftablifoments formed there by the Fefuits, 
Jrom among the Savage Natives, in the very Centre of Barbarifm. 
By Father Charlevoix. 2 Vols, 8v. Pr. 8s.6d. boards, Davis, 


Father Charlevoix, when he trufted to his own obfervations, 

was an accurate, fenfible, and, though a Jefuit, a candid 
traveller. He is, however, a perpetual advocate for the fane- 
tity, the pious labours, and the integrity of his order, even in 
his Hiftory of Canada. The work before us is evidently intended 
as a vindication of thofe fathers, and by way of apology, to 
prevent the dreadful blows,. even to extermination, in fome 
countries, which their fociety has lately received. It is com- 
piled from materials :publifhed by the fathers themfelves, who 
are by no means {paring of their encomiums upon their own 
order. They fometimes introduce, as bifhop Nicholfon calls 
it, a plump miracle as a proof of their divinity, and feldom 
fail to infli& fome fignal judgment, by death or otherwife, 


wpon their opponents. 
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The work itfelf, however, notwithftanding thofe faults, and 
the numerous inaccuracies of the printer, or tranflator, or 
both, is curious, entertaining, and charaéteriftical of a fpe- 
cies of men whom the public of England have few oppor- 
tunities of knowing; we mean the Spanifh adventurers, the 
governors civil, military, and ecclefiaftical, and the natives of 
Paraguay, whom the Jefuits, by a moft amazing train of po- 
licy and perfeverance, have rendered the moft complete flaves to 
their arts and ambition, of any that now exift on the face of 
the globe. 

After all we have faid, we cannot avoid thinking that this 
publication was ill-judged on the part of thofe fathers, In- 
ftead of refuting, they only attempt to palliate the crimes 
charged upon their fociety ; and their apology is a fuller proof 
than we imagine could have been brought of the multifarious 
ufurpations of which they are accufed by the courts of France, 
Spain, and Portugal. We even labour under fome difficulty in 
believing, that this work comes entire before the public from 
the pen of Charlevoix, fo many inftances does it contain of 
credulity and inconfiftency. His manner, it is true, is gene- 
tally difcernible in it ; but we believe it either has been adul- 
terated, or has not received his finifhing hand. 

The author begins with a general defcription of Paraguay, 
and takes care to inform us, that his work was compiled 
at the defire of the late duke of Orleans, who died in 1752, 
and was the great and profefied patron of the Jefuits. In or- 
der to prepoffefs the reader in favour of his undertaking, * This 
hiftory, fays the good father, feemed to contain every thing that 
can either pleafe or inftruét, by the variety and importance of 
it’s materials, and efpecially the beauty and novelty of the 
eftablifhments that form one of it’s principal objeéts. I mean 
thofe Chriftian republicks, of which no models had as yet ap- 
peared in the world ; republicks, founded in the center of the 
moft favage barbarifm, upon a plan more perfe& than thofe 
imagined by Plato, Bacon, and the illuftrious author of Tele- 
machus, and by men, who employed in founding them no 
other cement, but their fweat and their blood; who, from no 
other motives-but God’s glory and the welfare of mankind, 
and with no other weapons but the Gofpel, have braved the 
fury of the moft intraétable favages, whom the arms of Spa- 
niards had only ferved to irritate; have thoroughly civilized 
them, and converted them into Chriftians ; whofe virtues for 
one hundred and fifty years paft have been the admiration of 
all thofe that have taken the neareft view of them; and who, 
in fine, become Apoftles almoft as foon as Chriftians; make 
as many fpiritual conquefts as their paftors; and when their 
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zeal is not attended with fuccefs, look upon martyrdom as an 
ample reward for all their labours: nor is this all, for thefe 
fpiritual labourers, zealous for the glory of their fovereign and 
the intereft of their countrymen, have brought their new con- 
verts to yield to the crown of Spain an homage, the fince- 
rity of which may be fo much the more depended upon, as it 

was quite voluntary ; as their loyalty befides has more than 
once weathered with honour the fevereft trials; and» as, by 
paying the moft ready obedience to the orders of their fove- 
reign, and facrificing to his fervice their lives and their pro- 
petties, with unexampled alacrity, they have given the moft 
fatisfactory proofs, that in fo doing they are perfuaded they 
ferve God himfelf, and from him alone expe& their reward.’ 

We fhall foon have an opportunity of obférving how far this 
republic, as our author calls it, was under the civil govern- 
ment of the crown of Spain. 

The country of Paraguay takes its name from a river on 
which the Spaniards, who difcovered it, built the cities of 
Buenos Ayres and the Affumption. The firft governor and 
lieutenant-general of the province was, Don Alvarez Junez 
de Vera Cabela de Vaca. Aftonithing was the zeal of this 
fame Don to civilize and convert the Indians, many of whom, 
particularly the Guaycuras, notwithftanding his great mode- 
ration, he was obliged to bring to reafon by force of arms, or 
in other words, to murder them. 

Before we proceed farther it may he proper to obihirve, that 
our author and all the Spaniards concerned in this hiftory 
take it as an undoubted principle; That the king of Spain, who 
was then the emperor Charles. V. had a right to this and other 
countries in America, and that his governors and foldiers had 
an indifputable title to cut the throat of every native who 
fhould feem to difpute, as many of them did, this right; that 
all who did, were rebels, mifcreants, and murderers, and that 
it was doing God good fervice to fend them into the other 
world. ‘The fame may be faid of thofe who made any difficul- 
ties in being converted to Chriftianity, or rather to popery. As 
Paraguay has been defcribed by other authors, we fhall not 
repeat this writer’s account of that country, though curious 
naturalifts may find here fome particulars not to be met with 
elfewbere.. We muft not however forget that Charlevoix is 
very unwilling to allow there are any gold or filver mines, as 
fome travellers have affirmed, within the governments of the 
Guaycuras. We fhall likewife omit the unfortunate fates of 
Hurtado, a Spanifh officer, and his beautiful wife Miranda, who 
were put to cruel deaths by a barbarous cacique for cohabiting 
together after the barbarian had declared-his paflion for the 
lady. 
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lady. We have no faith in the ftory, though it is prettily tolds 
and might make a good figure on the ftage, to which, if we 
miftake not, part of it, if not the whole, has been adapted. 

The following incident has fomewhat in it very particular. 
A dreadful famine prevailing at Buenos Ayres, the governor 
Don Pedro, afraid of giving the Indians'a habit of fpilling Spa- 
nith blood, forbid the inhabitants, under pain of death, to go: 
into the fields in fearch of relief. But as hunger is one of 
thofe extremities which make people blind to the greateft 
dangers, and deaf even to the moft facred injunétions, he 
placed foldiers at all the out-lets to the country, with orders 
to fire upon thofe who fhould endeavour to tranfgrefs his or- 
ders. A woman, however, called Maldonata was lucky enough 
to elude the vigilance of the guards ; and God twice preferved 
her by one of thofe exertions of his providence, to which pub- 
lic notoriety alone can extort belief fram the incredulous, apt 
to take offence at every thing befide the common courfe of 
things. This woman, having for a long time rambled about 
the country, took notice of a cavern, where fhe flattered her- 
felf fhe might at laft find a fure retreat againft all the dan- 
gers that threatened her: but fhe had fcarce entered it, when 
fhe {pied a lionefs, the fight of which terrified her to the laft 
degree. She was, however, foon quieted a l.ttle, by the ca- 
refles of this animal, at the fame time that fhe perceived they 
were not difinterefted. The lionefs, it feems, was reduced to the 
laft extremity, as, though her term for littering was expired, 
fhe could not get rid of her burthen. Maldonata, upon this, 
took courage, and gave the poor creature the affiftance the 
feemed fo earneftly to require ; the lionefs, being happily de- 
livered, not only immediately gave her benefaStrefs the moft 
fenfible proofs of her gratitude, but never returned from fearch- 
ing her own daily {ubfiftence, without laying at the feet of 
Maldonata enough for hers, till, the whelps being ftrong 
enough to walk abroad, fhe at laft took them out with her, 
and never returned, leaving Maldonata to fhift for herfelf, 

¢ Maldonata foon after fell into the hands of fome Indians, 
who made a flave of her, and kept her in captivity for a con- 
fiderable time. Being, at length, retaken by fome Spaniards, 
fhe was brought back to Buenos Ayres, where Don Francis 
Ruiz de Galan commanded for Don Pedro de Mendoza, who 
happened to be abfent. Galan was a man, whofe feverity 
often degenerated into cruelty ; therefore, as he knew that 
Maldonata had ftolen out of the city, contrary to orders, and 
did not think her fufficiently punifhed by a very long and very 
cruel flavery, he condemned her to death, and to a kind of 


death, which no man but a tyrant could have thought of, He 
ordered 
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ordered fome foldiers to take her into the country, and there 
leave her ticd to a tree, not doubting but fome wild beaft or 
other would foon come and tear her to pieces. — . 

‘ Two days after, the fame foldiers being fent to fee what 
was become of her, they were greatly furprized to find her 
alive, and unhurt, though furrounded by lions and tigers, 
whom, a lionefs, lying at her feet with her whelps, kept at a 
diftance. As foon as the lionefs perceived the foldiers, the re- 
tired a little, as it were to give them Igave to unbind her be~ 
nefactrefs, which they accordingly did. Maldonata then ree 
lated to them the hittory of thislionefs, whom the knew to 
be the fame fhe had formerly affifted; and the foldiers re- 
marked, that, on their offering to carry away Maldonata, the 

‘lionefs fawned greatly upon her, and feemed to exprefs fome 
concern at lofing her. On the report the foldiers made ta 
the commander of what they had feen, he faw that he could 
not but pardon a woman, whom heaven had proteéted in fo 
fignal a manner, without appearing more inhuman than lions , 
themfelves. ‘The author of Argentina, the firft author to re 
late this adventure, affures us, that he had heard it, not only 
from the publick voice, but from the mouth of Maldonata 
herfelf; and Father del Techo fays, that, when he arrived at 
Paraguay, a great many perfons {poke to him of it, as an event 
which had happened within their: memory, and of which noe 
body doubted the truth.’ 

Don Alvarez, after.a painful government over Paraguay, was 
very ill requited. Several confpiracies were formed againft 
him ; and, at laft, he was confined and fent in chains to Spain, 
where he was tried and acquitted, but never reinftated in his 
government, of which Don Dominic Martinez Irala aflumed 
the adiminiftration. 

Irala found his poft very difficult and dangerous, being lit- 
tle better than an ufurper, as he had been chofen. by the ene+ 
mies of Alvarez. In his time, the city of Affumption was 
erected into a bifhopric ; and a new governor arriving, he was 
depofed by the viceroy of Peru: but another being named in 
his place, he quarrelled with the bifhop, who fent him prifoner 
to Spain. All this while, a moft dreadful plot was carrying 
on between the Spaniards and the Guaranis, and other na- 
tions of the natives, the particulars of which are curious, but 
too tedious to be inferted there.—Qur author, in defcribing 

‘Tucuman and Chaco, two mations bordering upon Paraguay, 
ridicules the report of giants in thofe countries, and in Pata- 
gonia.. After mentioning the beauties of the foil and climate, 

he gives us a very indifferent opinion of the natives. 
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“€ Almoft, fays he,-all thefe Indians are antropophagous, or 
men-eaters; have no other occupation but war and pillage, 


_ which they exercifeé with fuch craft and obftinacy, that they 


have rendered themfelves formidable to their neighbours, par- 
ticularly the Spaniards, who don’t chule to engage them, even 
when furprized, with equal arms; their courage, in that cafe, 
changing to fury. Nay, many of their women have been 
known, on fuch occafions, to fell their lives at a very dear 
rate, rather than furrender to the beft armed foldiers. When 
once they have refolved to plunder a country feat, or village, 
there is no art they don’t praétice to lull the inhabitants into 
a fatal fecurity, or get out of their way when they have ftruck 
their blow. They will watch, for whole years, the opportu- 
nity of furprizing them without running any rifk. For this 
purpofe, they have always {pies abroad who never march but 
by night; when they make nothing of crawling along, if re- 
quifite, on their elbows, which, for this reafon, are always , 
covered with a callus: Some Spaniards have been weak enough 
to think, that thefe fpies, by fome’ magic power, affumed the 
forms of domeftic animals, in order to examine what was do- 
ing in their houfes. 

‘ Their arms are bows and arrows; the mancana; anda 
kind of well wrought lance or javelin, made of a very hard and 
very heavy wood, pretty thick, fifteen palms long, and termi- 
nating in a deer’s horn, with a beard to it. This weapon they 
ufe with great ftrength and dexterity ; and by means of @ rope to 
which it is faftened, draw in the man it has wounded, vunlefs 
he has refolution enough to pull it out. They generally ‘aw 
the necks of their prifoners with the jaw bone of. a fifhh; and 
then pull off his fcalp, which they preferve as a monument of 
their vitory, and difplay in all their entertainments. 

* They are fuch bold and able horfemen, that the Spaniards 
will repent, but once, their having fo well ftocked with horfes 
all thefe parts of the continent. Swift as thefe animals are, 
the Indians of Chaco ftop them in full fpeed ; and vault upon: 
them, no matter whether fideways or from behind, without 
any affiftance but that of their javelins, upon which they 
fpring. They then, without ftirrups or bridles, without any 
thing, in fhort, but a halter, not only keep’ their feat, but’ 
turn the proud animal which way they pleafe, and make him 
fly at fuch a rate, as to leave behind them the beft mounted 
Spaniards. As moft of them go always naked, their fkin is 
véry hard. Father Locano affures us, he has feen the head of 
a Mocovi, the fkin of which was half an inch thick.’ 

Our author reprefents the Spaniards as tyrants and op- 
préffors, and enemies to the converfion. or civilization - 
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the inhabitants, .whom.they: treated, worfe. than the. brutess, 
This, however, though we. believe it in a great meafure, to be; 
true, is artfully. introduced; to render the Spanifh civil govern-: 
ment, as it were, a foil to. that of his friends the Jefuits, -«.., 

Chriftianity, according to our author, was im a very melan-. 
choly ftate, both in Paraguay and Tucuman, when the Jen. 
fuits were introduced, about the year 1586, into, thofe, couns, 
tries. They were received as angels defognded. from, heaven... 
‘ The inhabitants, even. the moft licentious, fays he, had not ag, 
yet ftifled the remorfe of their confcience,:. whofe cries re-, 
doubled at the fight of thefe apoftolicmen, and grew ftill, 
higher and higher, when, they heard them:fpeak. , They all 
confeffed their fins, and then repaired to the holy myfteries,. 
the privation of which had been the principal caufe. of all, 
their libertinifm.? We thall give the good fathers. credit for 
this miraculous converfion, and many others of the fame kind, 
which immediately follow, though. we. cannot attend the mif-, 
fionaries through. all their travels. They.feem, however, to, 
have multiplied pretty faft, and we, really .believe, that 
their foothing arts had a great. influence upon the barba-. 
rians. They preached the gofpel in the province, of Guayray 
(which our author likewife defcribes) with great fuccefs, They, 
built towns, they gained fettlements, and their intereft.was fo 
well eftablifhed among the natives, that ,the lay-government 
began foon to confider them in another light-than that of. re, 
ligion. The manner in,which they obtained a civil footing in, 
Paraguay is thus related. | 
__ € The. nobility, moreover,.and the magiftrates, taking it 

into their ferious confidcration, what they might reafonably, 
expe from fix or feven religious, who, though they had 
fcarce tine to fhew themfelves in thefe provinces, had fo in- . 
tirely changed the face of them in regard to-religion and good 
manners, thought, that, in order never to want fuch valuable, 
labourers, they could not do better than give. them a folid, 
eftablifhment in the capital. 

‘ After deliberating, therefore, on this affair, without. their 
knowledge, they took a refolution to write,.to the king, .the 
general of the company, and the provincial of Peru, to obtain 
their confent for ereéting a college of Jefuits atthe Aflump- 
tion, and a fufficient number of religious to fill all the charges 
of . one. They even went further... For, as they made, no 
doubt of receiving a favourable .anfwer. to, their letters, they 
immediately bought, with the public money, aifpot of ground 
for a houfe and a church to ftand upon; and father Romero, 
in fpite of his reluCtance to accept ofan eftablifhment, as, he 
judged it rather premature, was obliged to comply, till the 
Cz fur- 
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ther pleafure of his catholic majefty, and of his general, fhould 
be known. ‘The work, therefore, was immediately fet about, 
The inhabitants, the women of the beft families not excepted, 
would put a hand to it ; and they fpared no expence, though 
the fuperior did all that lay in his power to moderate their 
zeal. ‘The only anfwer he could obtain to all his reprefenta- 
tions was, that what they did, they did it for Jefus Chrift ; 
and, of courfe, ought not to be afraid of doing too much. 
At length, the houfe was finifhed in 1595; and, though the 
church ftill wanted fomething, the bleffed facrament was placed 
there in a decent and becoming manner. 

‘ This great liking to the Jefuits was chiefly owing to 
the facility, with which they were-known to handle the minds 
of the moft untra&table of thofe Indians who furrounded the 
Spaniards ; and againft whom all force, and all fair means 
tried by any other mediators, had been hitherto found a very 
weak defence. The Indians, on the other hand, flattered 
themfelves, that the Spaniards might be prevailed upon by 
men, for whom they expreffed fo much efteem, to treat them 
better than they had hitherto done. This, their own intereft 
fhould have engaged the Spaniards to do; for paft experience 
had fufficiently proved, that the only way to eftablifh them- | 
felves folidly among fo many nations, jealous of their liberty, 
was to better their condition. But fuch was their infatuation, 
that, in a fhort time, they began to think ill of thofe very 
men, whom they had fo lately been crying up to the fkies, a8 
patterns of every virtue; and that merely for pleading the 
caufe of thofe Indians, without whofe friendfhip, as will af- 
terwards appear, it was impoffible for the Spaniards to live 
in the country,’ 

Such is the foft manner in which our author relates the en- 
croachments of the Jefaits upon the civil power, and which every 
year encreafed. The inquifition at Lima, however, feems to 
have confidered their progrefs with a fufpicious eye, and they left 
the Affumption, to which they were invited back by the bifhop, 
Loyala, who was nephew to the faint of that name, the 
founder of the order. The reader is here to obferve, that 
the affairs of Spain itfelf, at this time (1604) were, in a great 
meafure, in the hands of the Jefuits; and that the American 
bifhops had a civil, as well as an ecclefiaftical power, by which 
they often controuled the governors and the officers of the 
crown. The influence of bifhop Loyala foon reftored the 
Jefuits, who, in fa&t, had been driven out of the Affumption, 
to all their privileges in that city ; and he may be faid to have 
been the father of the Paraguay Jefuits. It is eafy to pers 


ceive, even from our author’s manner of telling the ftory, that 
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the Jefuits all along were forming a plan of imperium in imperio, 
that is, a government withia a government ; and they appear 
to have purfued it with great addrefs and abilities. No fooner. 
were they re-eftablithed at the Afflumption and Buenos Ayres, 
than they declared themfelves the patriots of the native Indi- — 
ans againft the Spaniards. ‘They thundered from the pulpit 
againft the pradtice of making the. natives flaves ; and as one 
of the civil officers was pulling a father from the pulpit for his 
feditious fermon, he was immediately ftruck, as. ufual, with 
convulfions and madnefs, in which he expired. Though this 
man’s death, might, perhaps, be accidental, or procured, by , 
the poifoning praétices of the Jefuits themfelves, yet it hada | 
wonderful effect on the multitude, and frefh recruits of Jefuits 
poured every day into Paraguay and Tucuman. 

It was not long before freth difturbances broke out between 
the fathers and the Spaniards. The latter were maffacred by 
the favage Indians, who appear to have been entirely under 
the dire@ion of the Jefuits; but thofe miffionaries. refufed to 
interpofe, unlefs the Spaniards would give up their claims of 
making the favages flaves, The fathers even paid the Indians 
for any jobs of work in which they were employed; and the 
differences on that head were carried. to the court of Spain it- 
felf, who decided the queftion. entirely for the fathers. No 
fooner was this great point gained, than the Jefuits confidered 
the natives as delivered into’ their power, aud had furprifing 
fuccefs in converting the Guaranis, and. other natives, whom 
they in a manner colonized, by fettling them in towns, which 
they called Reduétions, under their own: government and in- 
fpetion. Our author, in this very critical part of his work, 
is at great pains to prove, that in thofe reduétions, the au- 
thority of the crown of Spain was ftill.preferved; but this is 
a mere quibble, becaufe no civil Spanifh officer had the fimgll- 
eft controul over the fathers ; befides, we, all know how well 
the latter praétife the doétrine of mental refervation ; and the 
implicit obedience which, by their order, they owe to their 
general above all earthly powers No tribute, fo prevalent 
were the Jefuits at the court of Spain, was exacted from thofe 
new fubjects till the year 1649, when they were become a nu- 
merous and flourifhing people. ‘The exigencies of the ftate 
then obliged Philip 1V. to impofe a tribute on the Neophytes, 
as they are called, or new converts, which was no more than 
a crown a head (um pefo de ocho reales) upon every male from 
eighteen to fifty years of age. But even this quit-rent, (for 
all other Indians paid five crowns a-head) was applied to the 
ufes of the Jefuits, whofe independent powers and vaft wealth, 
about the year 1652, began to alarm all the Roman Catholic 
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part of Europe. The prefident of the council of the Indies, 
and éven the ‘bifhop of Affumption, joined in remonftrances 
agdinft the grofs ‘abufes and impofitions ‘of the order, which 
was now ereéted into an independent principality, till the court 
of Spain was obliged to affert the right of royal patronage in 
the reduétions. ) 

« This right, however, continues our author, did not take 
place in them, till the year 1654, When there iffued a third 
decree, by which his majefty declared, that, for the future, 
théfe ‘very redu€tions fhould be on the fame footing with the 
dther “doétrines ; that the provincial of the Jefuits, or, in his 
uibfence; the fuperior of the miffions, ‘each in his refpettive de- 
pattmient, fhould prefent, at the departure or death of any 
miffionary, three Jefuits’ to the governor of the province, who, 
in quality of vice-patron, was to chufe ‘one of them; and 
that, if the Jefuits fhould refufe to fabmit to this regulation, 
then 'the governor, in conjunétion with the bifhop of the dio- 
tkfe, ‘might name'to thefe cures other fecular or regular 
priéfts,” : 

"The Jefuits foon recovered from thofe flight checks, and ac- 
Utlired more power 'than ever. The reader will take from our 
authér’s words, and thofe of Don Antonio de Ulloa, the fol- 
{owing ‘curious and'authentic account of thofe reduéions when 
‘in fall vigour under the fathers. 

© 'T have already infinnated, that there are generally two 
jefuits in'every town. The fecond is‘almoft always a miffionary 
newly arrived from Europe, or a young prieft, who has juft 
“fibifed his ttudies in the univerfity of Corduba. He, at 
‘6nee, aéts as vicar under the'parifh ‘prieft, and learns to fpeak 
“the Indian language. ‘It is even fometimes found requifite to 
“have ‘a third prieft; as, for example, when any epidemical 
“f@Riiefs rages in a town; a thing that’ often happens, and 
‘withdut which this republick would be twice more populous. 
On thefe occafions, the reduétiions are ‘no better than large 
‘hofpitals ; and two ‘priefts would never be able to vifit the 
fick, ‘adminifter the facraments to them,’ and bury the dead, 
‘But, ‘whatever the number of priefts ‘may be, there reigns 
among them the moft perfe& fubordination. The parifh 
prieft is conftantly the fuperior; and, as he has always about 
“him fix children deftined for the fervice of the church, his houfe 
“Jocks like a little convent, where every thing is done by 
‘found of bell. Himfelf, though eftablifhed in the king’s 
name, depends, in alf things, on the fuperior bf the miffion, 
who is conftantly employed in vifiting the parifhes under his 
care; and on his provincial, whofe vifits are likewife regular, 
fo that Don Antonio de Ulloa has not faid too much, in repre- 
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fenting all thefe miffionaries as compofing one fingle and wel] 
regulated family. 

‘ The’ fathers, on their fide, repay thefe teftimonies of efteem 
and affection by a perpetual flow of more than paternal tender-. 
nefs, ** The moft laborious part, (fays Don Antonio de Ul- 
loa,) of the duty belonging to the priefts, is to vifit, per- 
fonally, the chacaras or plantations of the Indians; and ig 
this they are remarkably fedulous, in order to prevent the ill 
confequences of that flothful difpofition fo natural to the Gua- 
ranis, who, were they not frequently roufed and ftimulated by 
the prefence of the prieft, would abandon their work,. or, at 
leait, perform it in a very fuperficial manner. He alfo attends 
at the public flaughter houfe, where,-every day, they kill 
fome of the cattle ; large herds of which are kept for the pub~ 
lic ufe by the Indians. The fleth of thefe beafts is dealt ont 
‘by the priefts, proportionable to the number of perfons each 
family confifts of, fo that every one has a fufficiency to fupply 
the calls of nature, but nothing for wafte. He allo vifits the 
fick, to fee that they want for nothing, and are attended with 
that care and“tendernefs their condition requires. Thefe cha- 
ritable employments take up fo great a part of the day, as 
often to leave him no time_for affifting the father coadjutor 
in the fervices of the church.” 

After the acceffion of the houfe of Bourbon to the crown of 
Spain, Bhilip V. who was the flave of the Jefuits, notwith- 
ftanding all the remonftrances againft them, confirmed and 
enlarged the power of the fathers in South America to an 
amazing degree, infomuch that thofe prodigious traéts of the 
fineft countries in the world, prefented nothing but clufters: of 
Jefuit-republics formed upon a plan, which, as our author 
juftly obferved, realized and excelled the ideas of the moft re- 
fined philofophers and politicians upon government. Every 
town, fays he, has the fame officers of juftice and of police 
with the Spanifh towns; a corregidor, regidor, and alcaldes, 
who are chofen by the Indians themfelves, with the afliftance 
of the miffionaries, and afterwards confirmed by the.fupreme 
governor of the province. This choice and confirmation, how- 
ever, are mere farces ; for we are told that thefe officers are 
not permitted to decide any thing of importance, and auch 
lefs infli& any punifhments without the ppprobesing of their 
paftors, (the Jefuits). 

The fubmiffion of the Neophytes to corteon is almoft 
incredible ; for were they unjuftly punifhed, fays Ulloa, the 
fuffering party would impute it to his own demerits, being 
firmly perfuaded that the priefts never do any thing without a 
fufficient reafon, There is a cacique in every town; but he 
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appears to be only a ferjeant under the direétion of his fu- 
perior officers the fathers, ‘The Neophytes are prohibited all 
correfpondence with the Spaniards, and no Spaniard permitted 
to enter their towns, but thofe who wait upon the governor 
or the bifhop. In latter times the fathers did not allow their 
difciples, or rather fubjeé&ts, to converfe with any of the inha- 
bitants of Peru, either Indian or Spanith. 

The reader may have fome idea of the fpirit and views with. 
which this work is compofed, when he is informed by the 
author, that though thofe Neophytes, before their converfion, 
approached fo near in their intellels to the beafts of the field, 
that the fathers were under great doubts whether they ought 
to give them any facrament but that of baptifm, but, that no 
fooner were they converted than ‘ there never appeared, fays 
the father, a more convincing proof, that our holy religion is 
the only true one; fince, at the fame time that it implants in 
the heart the moft noble and elevated fentiments, it propor- 
tionably opens and improves the underftanding.’ In fa& the 
defcription which Charlevoix gives of the genius of thofe In- 
dians for language, mufic, mechanics, archite€ture, and all 
kinds of manvfadtures, far exceeds that we meet with of any 
European nation, and perhaps, were we to tran{cribe it, would 
exceed the belief of our readers likewife. 

We-mutft refer the reader to the work before us for a de- 
fcription of the magnificence, the pomp, the luxury, and the 
more than regal fplendor in which thofe humble imitators of 
Jefus Chrift lived during the reign of Philip V. That prince, 
fiupid and infatuated as he was in their favour, fometimes was 
obliged to open his eyes by the joint remonftrances of his other 
fubje&s, and to give the fathers a few gentle checks. He or- 
dered, for inftance, that the Neophytes fhould be taught 
Spanith ; and that the Jefuits fhould take care, in 1743, that 
their difciples fhould not make a bad ufe of the fire arms in 
which they had been indulged. From our author’s account, it 
appears that the fathers were the only merchants in the coun- 
try; and that the inhabitants. have no property but what is 
allowed them, even in their own foil, or from their own la- 
bours. Our author, however, endeavours to extenuate, apo- 
logize for, or difguife thofe matters as much as poffible. 

The remaining part of this work contains a detail of wars, 
difcoveries, expeditions, rebellions, and other capital tranfac- 
tions, with which Europeans are little acquainted ; and which, 
though well worth perufal, we have not room to abridge. Oar 
principal aim im reviewing this work was to give a kind of 
analyfis of that profound policy and management by which 
this independent empire, as we may call it, was formed in the 
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moft delightful countries of the globe, and the difimulation 
with which it was fupported, under a race of weak, bigotted 
princes. In proportion as the Roman catholic powers, for 
thefe thirty years paft, have abated in their reverence for the 
fee of Rome, the proceedings of the Jefuits, efpecially in Ame, 
rica, have been laid open, and have ftruck the moft zealous 
votaries of the Romifh fee with aftonifhment, horror, and de- 
teftation. Great part of this hiftory during that time, efpe- 
cially the accounts of the Magellanic regions, feem to be 
printed by the Jefuits for their own purpofes, not to mention 
that many of their accounts differ from later and real difcoveries. 
The truth is, though our author, who continues his hiftory 
down to the extermination of the order in the Spanith domi- 
nioiis, fays nothing concerning that revolution; the good fa- 
thers appear to have been intoxicated by their exceflive power 
and dazzled by its fplendor, fo as not to have taken a proper 
care of their interefts at the European courts. It is likewife 
evident that they have rendered_all the other fubjeéts both of . 
Spain and Portugal their enemies in America; and that when 
the fatal blow fell upon them, they had not fufficiently in- 
ftruéted the Neophytes in their doétrine of refiftance to the 
fupreme power. Many other caufes muft likewife have ope- 
rated towards their deftruction, which was effected without that 
oppofition which might have been expected from fo powerful 
and compacted a body. 


od 
a 





III. T4e American Traveller : or Ob/ervations on the Prefent State, . 
Culture, and Commerce of the Britith Colonies in America, and 
the further Improvements of which they are capable; with an Aca 
count of the Exports, Imports and Returns of each Colony re/pec- 
tively,—and of the Numbers of Britith Ships and Seamen, Mer- 
chants, Traders, and Manufafurers, employed by all colleBively : 
together with the Amount of the Revenue arifing to Great: Britain 
therefrom, ato. Pr. 53." feewed, Dilly. 


T HIS writer may be called an American omni(cibilift, and we 
fhall treat him in the charaéter he has aflumed ; that is, 
with all the indulgence that is due to a traveller, He, it feems, 
did not take the pen in his hand till a ‘noble earl, (a minifter 
of ftate to be fure) had defired him to throw out his hints 
upon paper with regard to the prefent ftate of the Britith co- 
lonies, and the improvements. poflible to be made in the cul- 
ture and commerce of them to their and the mother country’s 
mutual advantage. The work before us, however, relates 


only to the continental colonies : the commerce of the Weft- 
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Indian iflands being referved for another opportunity. Our 
author, it appears, had made difcoveries fo far back as the year 
17443 fince which time he tells ‘us, that he has traverfed the 
whole coaft of America from the fixty-eighth degree of north 
Jatitude to Cape Florida, and penetrated fome thoufands of 
miles weftward, into the wildernefs, many parts of which, 
were never trodden by European feet. — 

For fifty years has our author been converfant in mercantile 
bufinefs ; therefore what he fays is drawn from experience, 
and not from the-chimerical dreams of groundlefs fpeculation. 
He has had intercourfe of dealing with the colonies of Hud- 
fon’s Bay, Newfoundland, Quebec, New England, Penfylva- 
nia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, with 
Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Vincent’s, Dominica, Antigua, 
Montierrat, Nevis, St. Chriftopher’s, and Jamaica. 

Our author’s two firft letters are merely prefatory; but in 
the third he proceeds to bufinefs, and begins with ‘Hudfon’s 
Bay, his obfervations on which fill four letters,’ He ‘thinks 
that granting an exclufive charter to that company, by which 
the trade was confined to a few individuals, was.a moft ruin- 
‘us meafure ; and this he endeavours to prove by ftating the 
‘tommiodities exported from England to Hudion’s-Bay, which, 
jat an average in three years, dhe fays amounts. to 16,000}. 
‘and the commodities imported .into England from the fame 
bay, which at a like average of three yeats; amounts to 
29,3401. He obferves, that the Hudfon’s Bay company con- 
~duét all their affairs with fuch impenetrable fecrecy, that ft 
is not poffible to know at what rate they.exchange their goods 
for thofe of the matives. He even affirms, that an oath of 
fecrecy i is impofed upon their fervants ; and that he has known 
inftances of the company’s being confcientioufly content with 
a profit of not above 1000 per cent, upon certain articles. He 
is of opinion, that though the company finds it for their in- 
tereft to check the improvement of their trade, yet it might 
be made of confiderable advantage to the nation ; and this 
he does by a deduction which we cannot help thinking claims 
‘the public attention. The company, fays he, * without ha- 
zarding, or even advancing more than a comparative trifle, 
have long reaped, and do ftill reap a profit, which: a capiral 
‘ten times as large could not produce in any other channel of 
“eommierce.’ 

After pretty feverely canvafling the management. of this 
company, but how truly we fhall not pretend to fay, he tells 
‘us that ‘ in the year1744, I difcovered there feveral large 
‘lumps of the fineft virgin-copper, whith in the honeft exulta- 
tion’ of my heart at fo important a difcovery, I directly thewed 
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the company; but the thanks I mét, ‘may ‘be eafily judged 
from’ the fyftem of their conda&. ‘The fae, withotit any en- 
quiry into thé reality of it, was treated as a chimericil illu- 
fion ; and a ftop arbitrarily put to all farther featch into the 
matter, by the abfolute lords of the foil.” ma 2 

Without difputing the truth of this faé&t, we ‘own, ‘that it 
gives us fome fufpicion as to the difintereftednefs of ‘the au- 
thor, who relates’ it with the air of a difobliged fervant: “He 
thinks, that the objeGion of the unfitnefs of ‘the for seth i 
cultufe is a mere vulgar error.—He tells us, the Hudfon’s-Bay 
company employ four fhips, and 130 feamen ; and ‘that they 
have four forts, which contain 186 men; and ‘that, inftead of 
the little balance which it produces at prefent ‘to the tmothet- 
country, ‘ if the trade was laid open, the fifhery alone in Hud- 
fon’s Bay, Baffin’s Bay, and Davis’s Streights, in the taft of 
which the Dutch find fifth as plenty as in Japan, ‘(where they 
catch them folely for their bone) would afford employment ‘for 
800 veffels of every kind, and 16000 men, { 

Our traveller’s feventh letter treats of. Labrador,’ the cli- 
mate of which coaft, he fays, is lefs fevere than that of the 
countries confining on Hudfon’s-Bay.. He thinks, that the nor 
forming any fettlement in thatcountry is one.of ‘thofe glaring 
inftances of the blindnefs of man to his: beft interefts. He 
fays, that the only attempt hitherto made to carry on_ any 
trade here has been in the fifhery, which, he. fays,.makes ¢x- 
ports yearly to Great Britain, Portugal, Spain, and Italy, to 
the amount of 49,0501. in whale-oil, feal oil, .whale:bone, 
and feal-fkins, againft which no exports frgm Great Britain 
can be placed, becaufe we have'no trade with the natives. 

Our traveller proceeds next. to Newfoundland, and is very 
angry with the laft peace of Paris for the indulgence fhewn 
the French in fifhing on that coaft. He makes the exports 
from Great Britain to Newfoundland, to amount to 273,400. 
at an average of three years. He makes the exports from 
Newfoundland in codfifh and oil to be 345,0001.:fo that thé 
balance in favour of Great Britain yearly is 71,6001. ’ 

We are now to attend this traveller to Canada. He makes 
the exports from Great Britain thither to amount to 105,0001, 
and thofe from Canada to Great Britain’ to 105,5001. yearly. 
Though this balance of 5001. is but a poor national obje&, 
yet it arifes from an unmanufactured produce of that country, 
which this author fays, doubles the value of the commodities 
to us. : 

Nova Scotia is the next country our traveller vifits, and he 
fuppofes our exports thither to amount to 26,5001. yearly; and 
the exports from thence, which confift entirely‘of'timber, and — 
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the produce of the fithery, to 38,000]. This writer is filent as 
to the trade of the ifland of St. John’s, and Cape-Breton ; but 
he thinks that the former is improveable, and feems to have 
but a mean opinion of the latter. The commodities exported 
from Great Britain to New England are thus ftated. — 

* Wrought-Iron, Steel, Copper, Brafs, Pewter and Lead—~ 
Woollen-Cloths— Stuffs — Flannels—Colchefter Bays—Lon g- 
Ells—Britith, Irifh, and Foreign-Linens — Siilks— Gold and 
Silver Lace—Millenery, Haberdafhery, and Hofiery- Wares— 
Hats—Gloves—Manchefter Goods—Birmingham and Sheffield 
Wares—Hemp—Sail Cloth—Cordage, Upholftery, and Sad- 
lery Wares—Cabinet-Maker’s Goods—Painter’s Colours— 
Ship-Chandlery Wares—Earthen Ware—India Goods—Grind- 
fiones — Fifhing- Tackle — Cheefe—Pickles — Toys —Seeds— 
‘Tobacco-pipes — Strong Beer — Wines —Spirits — Medicinal 
Drugs—All which coft at an average of three years 395,0001. 


The imports from New England to Great Britain are as fol- 


lows. 

Cod-Fith dried—10,000 Tons - at f ro- - £ 100,000 
Mafts, Boards, Staves, Shingles, and Joifts - 45,000 
Ships about 70 Sail ae — atf{7000 ~- 49,000 
Pickled Mackarel and Shads, 8000 Barrels at z0os - 4,000 
Whale and Cod-Oil, 7ooo Tons - at {15 = 105,000 


Whale- bone — 28 Tons - at £ 300 - 8,400 
Turpentine, Tar, and Pitch, 1500 Barrels at 8s_- 60e 
Horfes and live Stock —_ — — I z,c00 
Potahh —  §8oooBarrels — ats5os - 26,000 


Pickled Beef ands Pork -_gooo Barrels at 305 - ~ 13,500 
Bees-Wax, and fundry other Articies, valued at an 
average of three years - - : 9,000 
£ 370,500 
We have been particular as to thofe articles of export and 
import, becaufe, befides their being matters of the higheft 
confequence, they ferve for moft of our other colonies on that 
continent, particularly Conneticut, Rhode-ifland, and New- 
Hampfhire. The exports from Great Britain are eftimated at 
12,0001. a year, and the imports from thence to Great Britain 
at114,5001. The exports from Great Britain to New York 
are fuppofed to be 531,000]. and the exports from thence 
§26,0001. yearly. ‘Thofe from Great Briain to Penfylvania, 
are 611,000]. and thofe from Penfylvania to Great Britain, are 
705,5001. The exports from Great Britain to Virginia and 
Maryland, are 865,0001 thofe from Virginia and Maryland 
are 1,040,000 1. yearly. North Carolina reccives -from Great 
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are 68,3501. To South Carolina are exported from Great" 
Britain to the amount of 365,0001. to exports from thence, 
395,6661. Georgia imports from Great Britain 49,0001. the 
exports from thence are 74,2001. Goods to the value of 
7,000 1. a year are exported to St.-Auguftine, from which our 
author has made no returns. He fuppofes that Penfacola im- 
ports from Great Britain g7,000 |. and the returns are 63,0001. | 
This author’s general eftimate is, that the exports from Great 
Britain to our colonics amount yearly to 3,370,900 1. and that 
the exports from the colonies amount to 3,924,6061. That the 
whole trade employs t,078 thips, ‘and 28,910 feamen. 
We have here given our reader a fummary view of this per- 
formance ; and if the calculations are in any degree accurate, 
we muft pronounce the work to be of great national utility. 
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IV. New Obfervations on Italy aud its Inbabitants. Written in 
French dy rave Swedith Gentlemen. Tranflated inte Englith by 
Thomas Nugent, LL.D. and Fellew of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Tavo Vols. vo. Pr. 8s. 6d. boards. Davis. 


E are told, in the tranflator’s preface to thofe Obferva~ 
tions, that they were publifhed in France, as the work 
of two Swedith gentlemen, though it is now well known that 
they are the production of the very learned and ingenious. Mr. 
-Grotley, who, it feems, had his reafons for publifhing them 
under: the abovementioned title. One was, becaufe the 
French think, that foreign travellers are- generally more at- 
tentive, more patient, and lefs fuperficial, than their country- 
men ; and, at the fame time, more judicious and impartial in 
their obfervations. Another was, becaufe this difguife enabled 
him to cenfure the national foibles and religion of the French 
with greater freedom. We are informed, at the fame time, 
that fince the real author has pulled off the mafk, his country 
has rung with his praifes, which have been echoed by the fo- 
reign journals in different parts of Europe; and that the rea- 
ders, who are beft acquainted with his merits, call him the 
Philofophical Traveller. 

Without entering into any difquifition upon the author, of 
authors of the work, or the motives for its publication, it un- 
doubtedly has confiderable merit, and comes recommended to 
the public by more judgment, and greater critical learning, than 
any Frenchman ever difplayed i ina performance of this kind. 
‘The author, however, is fometimes found tripping in his nar- 
tative, though without committing any effential miftake, by 
forgetting the original chara&er under which he wrote, He 
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went from -Lyons to Turin, through Geneva, Savoy, : and. 
over mount Cenis. He makes fome fhrewd, and not over fae 
vourable remarks, upon Calvinifm, or the religion of the Ge- 
nevans, | 

* Not, fays he, that Calvin’s dodtrine is maintained at Ge- 
neva in all its rigour. It has been much foftened by Armini-. 
anifm, and, as far as I can learn, the charge in the Encyclo- 
pedia, on more important and more capital articles, is not 
without grounds. Tome the French divines feem.to have 
declined taking all the advantage with this charge played into 
their hands. Inftead of joining in the inveétives of the con- 
fiftory of Geneva, againft Mr. D’Alembert, as a flanderer, 
they fhould have turned over their ancient controverfifts, where, 
in every page, they would have feen that Calvinifm would 
fome time or other lead its followers to Deifm, and thus have- 
bleffled the Lord for the accomplifhment of that prediction. 

‘ I do not take upon me to fay that the confiftory of Ge- 
neva had ‘efpoufed Socinianifm unanimoufly and openly : fome 
of the old minifters ftick to the ancient forms, but thefe old 
minifters are no longer in vogue, not even among the com- 
monalty, and when they preach, they may almoft be faid to 
preach to the walls. Private inftruction allows certain lati= 
tudes, with regard to revelation, original fin, the punifhments 
and rewards of a future life, which public inftruétion neither 
oppofes nor overthrows.’ of 

This is a fevere, and, we hope, an indefenfible cenfure. Pers 
haps both our author, and M, D’Alembert, carry it: fo far, 
that.it proves nothing. Who are thofe antient controvertifts, 
upon whofe faith this atrocious charge refts? It would be diffi- 
cult, if not impoffible, to prove the faét, if it fhould’ be de- 
nied, ‘The church of Scotland is as antient, and its religious 
tenets, at leaft, as calviniflical, as that of Geneva, and its mem 
bers above forty times more numerous ; and yet we never heard 
of its profeflors being generally charged either with Deifm, or 
Socinianifm : and the like caufes, we all know, produce the 
like effects. The reft of this author’s obfervations upon Geneva 
are judicious and charaéteriftical. 

We fhall not attend our author in his journal through Sa- 
voy and the Alps;-nor do we think the fpecification of the 
place where Hannibal crofled them, is of any great import- 
ance, efpecially, when we confider the vaft alteration, through 
earthquakes, and other natural accidents, that may happen 
in the face of a country in the fpace of two thoufand years. 
‘When our traveller proceeds to Piedmont and Turin, we cane 
not think that the regularity and elegance with which his Sar- 
qian majefty lives, make amends for the gloom and infipidity 
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that prevail in’ his capital.—Our author gives us a moft enter-» 
taining defcription of Piedmontefé gallanury ; and proceeds to: 
Vercelli, Novara, Pavia, and Lodi. At the laft mentioned’ 
place, he informs us of an anecdote not _comntonly known, i 
that he thete faw the-houfe, chamber, and bed, where Francis I. 
is faid to have contracted. with a baker’s wife that diftemper’ 
which laid him in his grave, and that it is ftill tenanted by a 
baker. He gives us fome ingenious obfervations upon the paf- 
fiori of the Italians for mufic; and his defcription of Milan; 
contains much original matter. His is very free, ‘and divefted, 
of all prepoffeffion i in his obfervations upon painting, which 
he fpeaks of as it affects himfelf. He tells us, that the chief: 
of the Milan manufaétures are gold and filver laces, and em- 
broideries, tinfel, and thread-laces ; and that thefe are chiefly 
kept up by Italian fobriety, the low price of provifions, and» 
cenfequently of work. Upon the whole, this writer gives us. 
avery indifferent idea of the Milanefe at prefent, though na- 
turally one of the fineft countries in the world : we are, hows) 
ever, to obferve, that his journey was performed in 1758, long 
before the prefent arrangements of the houfe of Auftria : for 
the improvement of its Italian dominions took place.. Our 
author then removes to Placentia, where we are entertained 
with feveral truly claffical obfervations ; and when he arrives 
at Parma, he gives us the following hiftory of the death of 
the moft pleafing painter that ever handled a pencil. 

‘ Parma is more regularly fortified than Placentia; both 
the works. and the citadel are {till in pretty good condition. 
Its fituation is quite delightful, and the paintings in its publi¢ 
edifices afford a moft exquifite entertainment; every place 
charms the curious fpectator with mafter-pieces by Corregio, 
his rivals and his difciples. The Affumption in the cupola of 
the dome, coft that immortal artift his life. Having given 
himfelf up to the heat of his fancy, he hazarded fome bold 
flights, which are the aftonifhment and admiration of the 
greateft mafters in our’ days, but difpleafed the canons,- wha 
had befpake the piece. Though the price was but flender, 
they would have it that they had been impofed on, and bea. 
fides an arbitrary deduction, told him out the remainder in 
quadrins &F bajooceos, and other copper money; which peor 
Corregio took on his back, carrying it two or three leagues, 
to an old country houfe where his workfhop was, . The in- 
cumbrance of fuch a burden, the heat of the day, and the 
length of the way, together with the indignatioa and fretful- 
- nefs which rankled in his heart, brought on a pleurify, fome 
touches of which he felt by the way, and he died of it. three 
days after, at the age of only forty years, The invaluable 
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comamnion of St. Jerom by Dominichini, and Bourdon’s maf- 
ter-piece, that diftinguifhed ornament of Montpellier cathe- 
dral, met with the like reception, and were as ill paid for, by 
‘ thofe who had fet the artifts to work. 

We fhall pafs, without ftopping, thro’ Reggio, and Modena. 
We are told that the principal ornament of Bologna would 
be its many palaces, were they not generally buried by 
fhocking piazzas; and that the three Carrachi, who diftin- 
guifhed them‘elves fo greatly by their paintings, were originally 
taylors. 

‘ The profufion, fays he, of paintings in this city, made 
me curious to know what price the Carrachi and their pupils 
ufed to put on their performances; and I kind it next kin to 
nothing, when compared to what they bear at prefent. I fhall 
only tell you, as one inftance,- that for the martyrdom of St, 
Agnes, a picture of equal dimenfions to thofe of Mai in Notre 
Dame at Paris, and one of the prime paintings in Italy, Do- 
minichini only received forty zequins, that is about four hun- 
dred and fifty livres, according to the prefent currency. All 
thefe great painters, working from inclination, placed their 
whole ambition in the perfection of their art, and the judg- 
ment of pofterity. Guido is the only one whofe happinefs it 
was to enjoy his reputation, on which he raifed, almoft un- 
knowingly, a fortune, which he did not keep: he had made 
a vaft progrefs in his career, in having early entered on it; he 
liad an amazing eafe and readinefs, which in his latter days 
he unhappily abufed ; and the fortune he accumulated he owed’ 
to the homage paid by foreigners and fovereigns to his admired 
talents. The vexations, enmities, and crofles which embit- 
tered the life of thefe famous men, and aétually fhortened the 
days of moft of them, are faéts corroborating the many in- 
ftances, that eminent genius and reputation fo far from being 
produ@ive of happineis, very often prove a misfortune, The 
Carrachi might have lived very happy as taylors, in which 
feffion Lewis was born, and from which he drew away 
Hannibal and Auguftine; but then their names would never 
have been heard of, 

¢ In the laft century, Bologna had a man of that calling, 
whe was particularly famous for his knowledge in painting and 
immediate difcernment of the capita] merit of pidtures, and the 
different ftyles of fchools and mafters. ‘This taylor was like- 
wife a mighty politician, and his fhop the office of intelligence 
for all the news which the court of Verfailles would have fpread 
over Italy: as a connoifleur in piétures and a politician Lewis 
XIV. allowed him a penfion, and fuch was his zeal for that 
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prince and his affairs, that he actually died by the thock which 
feized him, on the news of the battle of Ramelies or Hochftet.’ | 

Romagna, Rimini, La Catolica, San Marino, Pezaro, Fano; 
and Sinigaglia, afford our author many curious and learned 
obfervations, which we have no room to infert. The account 
he gives of the antient ftate of Italy proves him to be an ex- 
cellent antiquary as well as a claffical fcholar ; and he-gives us 
fome remarkable anecdotes from records, in which the poverty 
of the laity is contrafted with the vaft luxury of the clergy. 
An abbot of Milan wanting to reduce the tables of his canons, 
the latter brought an action againft him, infifting that he 
fhould caufe nine difhes to be ferved to them in three eourfes, 
The firft, cold fowls, gambas de vino, and cold pork: the fe- 
cond, ftuffed fowls, beef with a pepper-fauce, and meat pies : 
the third, roafted fowls, fricafied kidnies, and. ftutfed. pigs, 
This part of our author’s work is enriched with variety of 
uncommon and very entertaining learning, drawn from an- 
tient records and hiftories. The manners of the Italians in 
the XIVth century, are luxurious beyond all defcription ; but 
we are not informed, that all the trade of the Eaft then cen- 
tered in Italy ; and its channels were kept fo fecret, that the. 
Medici of Florence, and the cities of Italy, grew rich, as it 
were, by enchantment. Their tables and furniture’ were as 
fumptuous as their dreffes. Our traveller defcribes Ravenna, 
as being now only a vaft folitude, without hands to employ thé 
very fertile foil of the territory. Its ftreets are large, firait, 
and regular, with fquares and fountains, and moft of its, fa- 
cred edifices are ftately remains of its antient fplendor.’ In - 
fhort, we are ready to cry over the ruins of Ravenna, which 
is no more than magni nominis umbra. We next accompany 
our traveller to Ferrara, where the fcene is not altered for the 
better: but his defcription of Venice is entertaining and 
whimfical at the fame time, owing to the. perpetual oppo- 
fition of its police, to the natural difpofition of its inhabitants; 
which are curbed by habit. He feems inclinable to think, tha 
the famous confpiracy, on which our Otway’s tragedy is found- 
ed, was no better than a ftate trick, invented by the Vene- 
tian government, to give the people a difguft at the Spaniards; 
Blainville treats. it as a real COMPIEACY ; but, we believe he was 
impofed upon. = 

* Whether, fays our author, M. de Monteiquieu cas eat td 
Venice by fome fuch curiofity as mine, or confined himfelf to ob- 
fervations for his book on the Spirit of Lews, [know not ; but itis 
certain he had been very inquifitive, and written a great deal about 
‘Venice ; ; fo that his papers, of which he. made no fecret, had 
alarmed the ftate. Of this, before he went away, fome inti+ | 
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mation was given him, and even with this notice, that it 
would be well for him if he was not feized in his going from 
Venice to Fufcina. Full of this advice, and the Orfano Canal, 
he fet out, when near mid-way he faw making towards him 
other gondolas, which, when they were come up with him, 
inftead of rowing on kept hovering about his gondola. This 
threw the poor gentleman: into fuch a fright, that, like: the 
beaver when clofely preffed by hunters, he drew out of his tra- 
velling bag all his papers relating to Venice, and threw them 
into the fea. I have been affured that nothing farther was 
intended than to try him; and that, had he waited their 
boarding him, he would have paffed free, no order having been 
given for any fuch moleftation.’ 

Padua is the next objec our author vifits, and he is at great 
pains to find out the fource of Virgil’s Timavus 3; a freth proof 
. of the alterations produced on the face of a country during a 
long tract’ of years.- Our author, notwithftanding the free- 
dom he affeéts, when he fpeaks of painting, . every where treats. 
it as a'profound connoiffeur, and his informations throw a 
great additional luftre upon that art. He thinks that it conti- 
nued in Italy till the Vith century ; amd even fo as to handle 
fablime fubje&s, in oppofition to the commen opinion, that it 
owes its revival there to models brought from Greece. From 
the Vith century he traces it to the Xth; from thence to the 
Xlith, when the Lombard confederacy was formed; and he 
mentions feveral of Giotto’s and Mantegna’s pieces at Padua, 
which are confidered as the firft effays towards the revival of a 
good tafte in painting. ‘This volume ends. with a defcription of 
Mont Selice, Ancona, Loretto, Macerata, and Foligni. 

The fecond volume opens with a defcription of Rome, Au- 
guftus’s Maufoleum, obelifks, emperor’s palace, St. Conftan- 
tia’s chapel, antiquities in the Vatican and Capitol, cardinal 
Albani’s palace, and cardinal Paffionei’s hermitage. We can- 
not fay whether it is owing to. the multitude of defcriptions. 
we have perufed of the fame objeé&ts; but we own that this. 
part of our author’s work does not give us the fame pleafure 
as fome of the preceding paflages. He has, however, hand- 
led the fubje& of the common fewers, or the cloacz, which 
which are, amongft the moft magnificent remains of Roman 
antiquity, in a new, learned, and mafterly manner. He can- 
not fuppofe, with antient and modern hiftorians, that that 
ftupendous work the cloaca maxima, and other amazing con- 
{trutions about the Capitol, and the Tarpeian rock, could be 
carried on in the Ild century of Rome*under Tarquin the Elder, 
when it is admitted on all hands, Rome was only an irregular 


heap of cottages. He cannot believe that it was that prince 
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who confined the bed of the Tiber by a quay diftinguithed, 
even in the moft polite ages of Rome, by the denomination 
of pulchrum littas, who encompaffed Rome with -a ftone wall ; 
and laftly, who began the great circus, which could hold 
150,000 fpectators. Yet at the firft cenfus in the following 
, Yeign, the number. of inhabitants, both of Rome and.its ter- 
ritory, did not mucl®exceed 80,000, 

Thefe, we think, are unanfwerable objections to the received 
opinion of Tarquin being the author of thofe prodigious works 5 
and Mr. Grofley has recourfe to the bold, but rational, conjec- 
ture, that they were the works of thofe who inhabited Italy, 
which was called by way of excellency Great Greece ; and. who 
had brought philofophy, and the arts and {ciences,.to a flou- 
rifhing condition in that fine country before. Romulus had 
made himfelf known there by his afylum and the rape of the 
Sabines. In fhort, he thinks, from the appeagance of their 
works, and the edifices of old Poeftum, which have been lately 
difcovered *, and their refemblance to thofe which are fill 
exifting in Upper Egypt, that they are anterior to the com- 
mencement of arts even among the Greeks. This opinion re- 
ceives a ftrong confirmation from the ruins of cities which 
Virgil tells us Evander fhewed.to his gueft AEneas, 


Disje@is oppida muris 
Reliquias, veterumque vides monumenta virorum. 


We muft refer our reader for a further illuftration of this opi-. 
nion to the original itfel',—Mr. Grofley having treated of every 
thing curious in antient, proceeds to modern Rome, and en- 
tertains us with a yery fenfible differtation upon its hiftory, po- 
lice, and the ftate of the fine arts there. He conduéts us to 
Naples by Mount Cafino, and returns from Naples to Rome, 
and from thence to Florence till he arrives at Genoa, enter- 
taining his readers all the way in a learned and inftru@iye 
manner. 

Were we difpofed to throw out any animadverfion upon a. 
work of fo much merit as that before us, we might obferve 
that the.author feems to. fappofe all along his reader to be 
almoft as learned as himfelf; and therefore he has not fuffici- 
ently explained tertain terms and propofitions which he has 
laid down, and which may embarrafs the lefs informed. As 
to his appendix to the fecond volume, we cannot think it of 
great confequence ; and that the two volumes would have been 
fufficiently fizeable without i it. 


* See Vol. XXIV. p. 253. 
_-D2 .  V. A Treae 
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V. A Treatife on the Caufe and Cure of the Gout. By John Ca- 
verhill, M.D. Member of the Royal €ollege of Phyficians. 
F.R.S. 8vo. Pr. 45. Nourfe. 


[* examining into the reétitude of the théory of a difeafe, 
the grand confiderations by which thé judgment ought to 
be determined are, Whether the arguments on which the 
theory is founded be confiftent with the laws of the animal 
ceconomy ; and whether the various faé&ts and obfervations re- 
lative to the difeafe may be rationally accouted fot upon it? 
When both thefe points are acknowledged in the affirmative, 
the underftanding attains the highett degree of conviction which 
in fubjes of that kind can be afforded by argument alone. 
But if either the hypothefis be contradiétory to the tenour of 
the laws of nature; if it reft upon principles which are not 
eftablithed ; or be defeftive in regard to the folution of the © 
fymptoms and accidents of the difeafe ; the credibility of the 
opinion muft accordingly be affefted. Still, however, truth 
may be obfcured in the fhade of dulnefs, and ingenuity veil er- 
ror in the mafk of plaufibility. The vague firggeftions of fancy 
have been -miftaken for difcoveries of penetration, and the 
judgment has been led captive in the chains of fallacious rea- 
foning. This uncertainty or deception of theoretical opinions 
is farther increafed by a prepofterous method of inveftigation. 
The way of reafoning from effeéts to caufes, is that alone by 
-which a-fcience depending upon expcérience can be perfeéted. 
But when, inverting the order of enquiry, inftead of the analytic 
we adopt the fynthetic method, and argue from caufeés to ef- 
fe&ts, though the fabric we ere& may appear to be curioufly 
contrived, it is often only the illufion of fancy. Such were 
the ftrn&ures of theory which for many ages obfcured the pro- 
virice of phyfic, infefting it with error, and perverting the cur- 
rent of practice, till difpelled by the light of fcience, they va- 
nifhed in air, like the fmoke from the furnaces of the chemifts, 
from whiom they had arifen. 

That phyfic is a conjectural art, may be more clearly evinced 
from the various opinions fucceffively invented and exploded, 
of the caufe of the gout, than from any other inftance what- 
ever. ‘To account for the produétion of that difeafe, the 
fluids have been accuféd of almoft every fpecies of acrimony. 
By forme the arthritic matter has been fuppofed to confift of 
the putrefying heat of indigefted juices ;. others maintained it 
to be of a faline nature; fome have placed jt in a vifcidity of 
the nervous liquor; and others in a tenuity of ichorous and 
corrofive’ ferum. Befides thefe, thefe are authors who. have 
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imagined it to be produced by rigid particles nearly of the na- 
ture of tartar. Inert earth, likewife, has been reckoned the 
efficient caufe of this diftemper; while fome have afcribed its 
origin to a fuperabundance’ of mucilage without. acrimony. 
The author of the treatife now under our confideration, re- 
jecting the opinion of any morbid matter being the caufe of the 
gout, has attempted to account for the production of it from 
a preternatural itate of the folids only. His opinion is, that 
arthritic pains are caufed by the force of the fluids acting upon 
the fmall arteries in the joints, the fides of which, by exerci&, 
have been brought into cohefion, and whichy on the body 
being relaxed by a difcontinuance of accuftomed motion, or 
other regularities, are difpofed to yield to the momentum of 
the fluids, and thereby fuffer a laceration, in which he ne 
pofes the difeafe entirely to confit. 

* Cohefions of arteries will happen fooner or later, in pro- 
portion to the violence of the motions of the joints ; and arte- 
ries in other parts of the body may be liable to the fame acci- 
dent. Itis, however, evident, that-they cannot fo readily co- 
here in the foft parts ; for moifture, being generally collé&ted 
in the indolent and fofter parts of the body, is unfavourable 
to cohefion; but the joints being in conftant motion, the 
moifture is by this means forced out of the cells which cover 
them ; fo that their integuments are more compact and-firm 
than thofe of the intermediate parts. Whenever the motion 
which produced this firmnefs is difcontinued, it will be fo far 
from being likely to increafe, that the joints will not even be 
capable of preferving the folidity they had already acquired ; 
for whenever exercife gives way to an indolent inaétive life, 
and this is continued for a certain number of years, the folids 
of the body will relax, and the fluids be retained in greater quan- 
tity than would have happened had’ no fuch change taken place. 
This relaxation will be more prevalent and quick, if luxurious 
diet be joined with eafe and indulgence; but, however fparing 
the diet may be, it is evident that the fibres will ftil! be much 
more fuftened, than they could poffibly have been, had a pro- 
per and falutary exercife been continued. 

‘ This relaxation of the folids, and accumulation of the 
fluids, will be the fooner manifefted, according to the ftate 
the folids are in at the time of this change of ‘ite, and to.the 
manner of living after that period. It generally, however, 
_makes jts firft appearance in an increafe of fluids, for the com- 
preffed cells, before mentioned, are gradually opened by. the 
watery and oily fluid flowing from the upper cells; and as 
this fluid is affifted bya very relaxing heat, as well as by its 
own quality, it fooner or later re-enters the cells which the for- 
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mer motion of the joint had made to collapfe. As the cells 
are diftending, the Jigatures which they formed about the ar- 
teries are taken off, and the arteries are again furrounded 
with moifture. The indurated ftate in which they had fo long 
continued, will then gradually foften, and the fenfation of 
the nerves of their coats be increafed. 

‘ This fenfation appears to be chiefly promoted by a re- 
dundancy of the fluids which fupports and pervades the nerves, 
and is an inferior degree of relaxation to that which has been 
fc:netimes obferved to foften the bones. 

‘ If thefe caufes are continually operating, the cohefion will 
be fo much relaxed, as to be inclined to feparate, efpecially 
at the extremity next the heart ; for we formerly obferved the 
blood was continually in conta& with that point of the cohe- 
fion; on which account the relaxation muft be greater there, 
than’ at any other part of it; becaule it has a relaxing fluid on 
all fides at that end ; whereas the other parts of the cohefion 
are only moiftened on the outfide by the fluid contained in the 
cells furrounding it. Allthe hard cohefions will in this man- 
ner, therefore, be gradually refolved, or the arteries that had 
been clofed for many years will again be difpofed to open; fo 
that although the cohefion had, in its former infenfiBle robuft 
ftate, refifted the folicitations of the heart, it can now refift no 
longer. For Jet us conceive the diameter of the artery above 
the cohering point, to be ftretched to the utmoft it can bear 
without pain, it will neceffarily be ftill farther extended by the 
next impelling force. But as that force proceeds from the 
contraétions of the heart, which are fudden and pulfatory, the 
feparation will be haftily begun, and the cohefion partially tore 
open, fo that the lacerated nerves will excite a degree of pain 
in proportion to their fenfibility, and the power of the con- 
traction of the heart. . 

‘ In this manner is the gout produced ; for the fit begins 
with pain, which is. the natural confequence of an effort to 
open the artery, and bring it back to its original infantile 
ftate. 

‘ From thefe preliintaaries we fhall venture to define the 
gout; an attempt in nature to rejuvenate the body, or reco- 
ver the permeability, and renew the circulation in the arteries 
formerly clofed by exercife.’ 

That many of the ferous and lymphatic arteries do in pro- 
grefs of time become impervious by cohefion, is an opinion 
generally adopted in the fchools of phyfic: and it is probable 
that fuch a cohefion fhould happen fooner in the veffels about 
the joints, than in other parts of the body. But that a lace- 


ration of thefe.cohering vefi¢ls is the cave of the gout, is a 
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doftrine not eafily to be eftablithed. Were it a&tually the cafes 
our author would find it difficult to account why thofe who in 
childhood, according to his opinion, fuffer daily arthritic com- 
plaints, fhould afterwards be more liable to paroxifins of the dif 
order, either in the middle or declining ages of life, than through 
the years immediately fubfequent to childhood, during which 
the force of the heart is ftill fuperior to the refiftance of the 
folids; and, confequently, the latter more expofed to the in- 
jury of laceration. For it is certain, that many dre to be 
found of fuch a relaxed habit of body in the ftage of adolef- 
cence, as might be fufficient to produce the difeafe upon the 
theory we have mentioned, The paflage relative to children 
not being contained in our former quotation, we fhall hesp 
fubjoin it. 

‘ From the time children firft walk, they begin to enjoy 
thefe exercifes, and their aétivity is amazing. _They perform 
more numerous exertions of their mufcles in an hour’s play, 
than many laborious men appear to do in a whole day’s: work. 
They are even uneafy if obliged to fit, for motion relieves 
them from pains of their joints they are otherwife expofed to. 
Thefe pains feem to proceed from the feparation of thofe arte- 
ries their former day’s exercife had made tocohere, and which . 
cannot be effeéted without exciting difagreeable fenfations,” 

We mutt confefs, it appears extremely improbable, that all 
the mufcular exertions performed bya child in one day, nu- 
merous as they may be, fhould produce any cohefion of the 
arteries. For, as mufcular motion is performed by an alter- 
nate contraction and relaxation of the fibres, the fides of the 
veflels do not remain a fufficient time in conraét to be produc- 
‘tive of fuch acohefion. To favour that effe&t, it feems ne- 
ceflary that the veflels fhould be kept for a confiderable time 
in a ftate of total inanition, in which they can only be pre- 
ferved by an uninterrupted refiitance of the veflels to the force 
of the heart, an accident which would be unfavourable to their 
elongation. We fhould, likewife, be of opinion that the fame 
degree of the vis vite which is fuppofed to caufe a laceration - 
of the vefiels on the day pofterior to their cohefion, fhould 
alfo be fufficient to have entirely preeluded fuch a cohefion, un- 
Jefs we can admit that the fame-caufe, acting uniformly, may 
dettroy an effect which it was not capable of preventing. 

Upon this theory of laceration, the gout ought to be inci- 
dental to all perfons, either of an original or acquired relaxa- 
tion, in all the periods of life. It ought, alfo, ceteris paribus, 
to be moft predominant about the time when the body has at- 
_ tained its acme, -or greateft ftature. And, ‘indeed,-were the 

gout really cauled by fuch a laceration as is contended for, it 
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is probable, that the difeafe would always be immediately ex- 
cited by whatever increafed the circulation, and that in feveral 
parts at once. 

Our author, in fiipport of this hypothefis, has availed him- 
felf of all the refources which it was poffible to draw from 
aitiology, and, in this part of the work, has difcovered much 
ingenuity. We are forry, however, that in fome points of his 
argument he has exceeded the bounds of probability, in taking 
for granted, doétrines repugnant to eftablifhed Opinion ; and. 
which, therefore, neither confirm his hypothefis, nor are ad- 
miffible in a court of criticifm. Of this nature is his notion 
of an earth fecreted in the brain, and defcending through the 
rierves. 

In treating of the termination of arthritic complaints, the 
author infers, that pain ‘feems to be only a great degree of 
cold. 

* The whole body, however, may be obferved to feel hotter 
to the touch of another perfon, than to the fenfation of the 
patient, for the firft effe& of pain is analogous to that of cold. 
The whole body fhudders upon the fall of one drop of cold 
water upon any part of it. The fluid in the nerves on which 
the water falls, is driven back towards the root of the nerves, 
or the brain, and the fluid in other nerves of the body imi- 
tates the fame motion. If this impulfe is more forcible by an 
increafe of the cold, a freezing atmofphere for inftance, pain 
will follow the cold fenfation, Now, if a nerve is in danger 
of being ruptured by extenfion, the cavity of it appears to fuf- 
fer the fame change as that of a larger tube in the like circum- 
fiance. It contraéts at the force which extends it; and this 
contraction repels the fluid to the brain. This may be de- 
monftrated by pulling a hair out of the fkin. Fora fimilar 
fhudder attends its extraction as followed the fall of the cold 
drop of water. Pain feems, therefore, to be only.a great de- 
gree of cold which reverfes the natural motion of the nervous 
fluid. When that fluid continues to be ftrongly repelled, by 
violent irritation in any particular nerve, the other nerves ap- 
pear to forget their original fympathy, and the body becomes. 
hot from the more uniform and natural motion of the nervous 
fluid.’ , 

The fallacy of this propofition will evidently appear, if we 
reduce the argument into the following fyllogifm. 


Cold caufes fhuddering : 
Pain caufes fhuddering : 


Ergo, Pajn is a great degree of cold. 
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We apprehend, that the conclufion would have been more 
juft, though ftill not logical, had it been aniprsege into this 
prageniet, 

Cold, therefore, feems to be a degree of pain, 

But in faét, the argument cught not to have related to the 
identity of cold and pain, but only to the fimilarity of their 
operation ; and the author fhould have faid, that pain, there- 
fore, feemed to.act in the fame manner as cold: for, indeed, 
according to Ris method of reafoning, the moft oppofite things 
in nature might be proved to be the fame ;_ thus, 


Fire gives pain ; 
Cold gives pain : 
Ergo, Fire is cold. 

In this treatife we find cramps, as well as the gout, aferived 
to an incipient feparation of co ering arteries- 

‘ If there are any cohering arteries in a mufcle where it com- 
mences tendon, inclined to feparate, the irritability of the 
mufcle is fenfible to the incipient feparation before the mind, 
fo that the motion of the nervous fluid is increafed' in the 
mufcle, and its contraction affected, without the intention of 
the mind. A cramp is thefore only a violent contra&tionof a 
mufcle, from an incipient feparation in any of its arteries, or a 
rupture of any in its neighbourhood.’ 

It can be of no confequence in the produttion of cramps, 
whether the mufcle be contracted previoufly to the intention of 
the mind or not, if fuch an intention could be fuppofed com- 

atible with involuntary motion: for we fuppofe it will not 
be urged, that an intention of the mind is capable of prevent- 
ing the fenfation of pain. The author, probably, meant no 
more than to explain {cientifically the manner of involuntary 
contraction, If, as he alledges, cramps be occafioned by the 
feparation of a cohering artery, we fhould be glad to know 
upon what principle he will account for the falutaiy operation 
of the warm bath in thofe fpafmodic affeétions, fince the ufé of 
it ought both to relax the veffels, and increafe the quantity of 
fluids in them, two circumftances which he admits to be effi- 
cient caufes of laceration. 

The method of cure recommended in this treatife, during a 
fit of the gout, is motion, the oiled filk, and the moxa, or 
down of mugwort, burnt on the part affected; which laft was 
the expedient practifed by Sir. William Temple. Among in- 
ternal medicines, the ufe of opiates is allowed to be beneficial 
in cafes attended with great pain. The chief prophylaétic 
remedies are, exercife and iffues. But we are furprized that 
our author has made no mention of the cold bath, as being 
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peculiarly-confonant to his ‘principles, more efpecially as -he 
might have produced, in recommendation of it, the celebrated 
cafe of the emperor Auguftus. 

From the view we -have. given of this performance, it ap- 
pears that, however unfatisfaftory the theory it contains, it 
Jeads to no dangerous method of application. It is more an 
innovation of opinion than of praétice. We acknowledge the 
author’s ingenuity in conducting, with a fpecious appearance, 
the effort he has made towards eftablifhing an improbable hy- 
pothefis: but we muft acknowledge, at the fame time, that 
upon his principles, we do not fee how any perfon could efcape 
the gout through life, who was not almoft a perpetuum mobile: 
and even thofe who are moft fo, fuch as children, are not ex- 
empted from the difeafe by our author, 
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VI. Moral and Medical Dialogum. By Charles Collignon, M. D. 
Profeffir of Anatomy at Cambridge. 8vo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 


THE fubje& difcuffed in thefe Dialogues is the condition of 
human nature, which the author, in the chara&er of Cle- 
anthes, attempts to vindicate from the unfavourable reprefen- 
tation of thofe writers, who have defcribed it as a fcene of un- 
avoidable wretchednefs and mifery. To this end, he confiders 
many of the particular inconveniences confequent to the feve- 
ral conditions of life, maintaining, that if human happinefs be 
fairly meafured, it will greatly exceed the portion of mifery 
which. chequers the variegated fcene. Among other topics, 

he endeavours to extenuate the fufferings of the bulk of man- 
kind in regard to the enjoyment of health; from which part — 
of the work we have extraGed the following paflage, as a fpe- 
cimen of the colloquy. 

* Hortenfius. PardOn me Cleanthes if I Taife another diffi- 
culty, While I was purfuing my ftudies in the univerfity, I 
dipped imgo an author, of whom I know not whether he 
pleafed me more with the elegance of his ftile, and variety of 
his learning, or terrified me with the dreadful picture of the 
fufferings of tradefmen. 

‘ Cleanthes, The book you mean is Ramazxzini de Morbis Ar- 
tifcum. The ingenious author, ftruck -with the diforders with 
which he faw mankind afflifted, fet himfelf to enquire what 
fhare 6f them could be imputed to the nature of the trade’ 
and employment of each refpeétive artificer.—And hence the 
difeafes thus appropriated to tradefmen have been thought as 
unavoidable, as the inheritance of a gout or fome other dif- 
order, derived from parents, . without a poffibility of cutting off 


the miferable entail.  é 
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* Hor. But are his accounts then exaggerated, and can the 
long catalogue be fairly reduced to a more comfortable fize ? 

‘ Clean. Indeed I think fo, and to tell you the truth, I 
have fometimes amufed myfelf with ftriking off fome fuper- 
fluous accufations: but indeed, he’is on my fide of the queftion 
as far as he gives rules, and prefcribes medicines, to prevent, 
or remove thefe inconveniencies; and this he does very fre- 
quently. 

‘ Sopbronius. I with we could have a fpecimen of, what you 
- have objefted to this author. 

¢ Hor. I think Cleanthes will let the firft chapter pafs.— 
The digging in the mines is fo notorioufly dreadful, as to be 
inflifted only as a punifhment for the moft outrageous of- 
fences—He can ftrike off nothing there. - 

‘ Clean. What, not the Viruli? the little demons aud fpec- 
tres, which run about, and terrify the workmen, and can be 
caft out only by fafting and prayer, as Kircher informs us—an 
employment to which neither the place nor the people feem 
very well adapted. The flaps they are faid to receive from 
thefe demons, and which are ufually followed by death in a 
day or two, are probably occafioned by fome peftilential blaft— 
the little footfteps they leave behind them, like thofe of chil- 
dren of two years old; their large hats, and goggle eyes, [ 
leave to be accounted for by the powers of imagination; efpes 
cially in a place, where the vapours may difturb the brain 
perhaps, and impair the fight. 

‘ Hor. But Ramazzini argues in a different manner, with 
refpe&t to their fight, which he fays is ftrengthened by look- 
ing on brafs, agreeable to a quotation from Plutarch, as ex- 
plained by Macrobius, and mentions in fapport of it a Colly- 
rium found in the works of Celfus, in which Sguama Eris is-an 
ingredient ; and hence accounts for Homer’s ufing the orpets 
fion of ywpowa Yarxor- 

‘ Clean. 1 have always confidered the epithet in a different 
fenfe, and that the poet defigned by it to reprefent fuch a high 
polith of Agamemnon’s armour as fhould dazzle the eyes of the 
beholders.—And the epithet in this fenfe is literally applicable 
to a few inftances, where perfons have been cruelly deprived 
of their fight, by having their eyes expofed to the furface of 
highly polifhed brafs, rendered burning as well as fhining by 
the beams of a bright fun, 

‘ Soph, But did-Ramazzini himfelf believe in thefe fpec- 
tres? 

‘ Clean. At firft he doubted, but at laft his credulity feems to 
have got the better, for he thus exprefles himfelf, ‘ 4 perita 


metallurge Hannoverenfs, accepi fabulofum nom ee, ut putabam, id 
quod 
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’ ‘quod de hujufmodi demunculis in fodinis flabulantibus tradunt ;? and 
then adds, that the Hanoverians had given thefe little devils a 
name in their own language. 

‘ Hor. But I think the devils fhould be rather employed i in 
encouraging men to dig for metals, the opes irritamenta malorum, 
than in blafting their labour. 

* Chan. You are at liberty to comment upon it as you pleafe, 
and you may even doubt with refpeé& to brafs, how it happens, 
that being a creature of art, it fhould have any fubterraneous 
dwelling at all. 

‘ Hor. 1 have been told by ingenious men, that the word 
in ftri&tnefs fhould be rendered copper—but at any rate, I fup- 
pofe, you do not mean to exculpate thefe horrid caverns, from 
impairing the health, or fhortening the lives of ynen ? 

‘ Chan. By no means, nor to contradi& Ramazzini uni- 
verfally: but by appealing to the great improvement in natu- 
ral knowledge fince his time, and to the more certain difco- 
very of the properties of various bodies, to deduce, that much 
lefs inconvenience follows from many trades now than did in 
his days.—The putrid air of thips, hofpitals, and crowded jails 
have doubtlefs made dreadful havock formerly ; but fince the 
introduction of ventilators, this no longer makes a neceflary 
part of the fufferings of failors, prifoners, or patients fo cone 
fined. 

‘ Phil. But furely Cleanthes, there are trades which can 
have nothing brought in their favour, meerly as trades ? 

© Clean. Fix on one, if you pleafe. 

* Phil, What think you of a painter, or grinder of colours ? 

« Hor. Ramazzini himfelf gives up this point you know, 
and obferves that painters in general are very fhort-lived. 

‘ Clan. The materials employed by painters are of a nox- 
ious nature, if conftantly admitted by the nofe and mouth. 
Ramazzini obferves of portrait painters, that they are gene- 
rally unhealthy, and very fhort lived.—So far as this obferva- 
tion holds true, it may better be imputed to their fedentary 
life, and ftretch of thought and invention, than meerly to the 
fmell of their colours, But if we look into their hiftory, we 
fhall find, that many of them were intemperate followers of 
mirth, and engaged very deep in debauchery—Perrugin, who © 
had the honour to inftruét Raphael, reached his feventy-ninth 
year—Carlo Maratt his eighty-ninth—one died upwards of 
eighty, without ever having known a day’s illnefs—Tintoretti 
died at eighty-four—and the celebrated Titian lived to the 
hundredth year of his age, and then died of a no lefs fatal dif- 
order than the plague; and yet is faid to have difcevered a 


genius, and exercifed himfelf in painting fo early as the ninth 
year 
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year of his age—Fernelius’ inftance of a/painter who fucked 
his brufh, is entirely out of thie queftion. 

‘ Soph. As well as the people melting in a glafs-houfe, and 
drinking large draughts of cold water, or reapers fweating in 
the, heat of fummer, and intemperately pouring down {mall 
beer. 

© Clan. Thefe points are certainly to be attended to, in a cri- 
tical eftimate of human fufferings ; and I think my general po- 
fition is pretty well eftablifhed ; and that Ramazzini may be 
fappofed to have been a little miftaken in coher: articles, as 
well as in thofe already treated of. 

* Hor. I will interrupt you but this once; and it fhall be 
with obferving, that the purfuit of knowledge, and the com+ 
pounding of medicines, are both placed by this author in the 
fame black catalogue.—Men of learning and ftudy, have taken 
up, it feems, an unwholefome employment.; and the pre- 
parers of medicine, and difpenfers of -health, are but them- 
felves ‘devoted victims to pain and difeafe ? Who then can be 
fafe ? 

‘ Clan. Thofe who do not confine themfelves too long to 
one fpot or fubjeé ; but mix occafionally with amufing com- 
pany, and exercife themfelves in a convenient manner.—Then 
will ftudy be fo far from haftening the decline of nature, that 
it will longer keep the power®of the body in a ftate of placid 
pleafure, by uniting them more ftriétly to the fenfible work- 
ings of the mind. | | 

‘ Nor will the compounders of medicine receive any other 
detriment, than what imprudence in blending powerful drugs, 
or conftitutional antipathy to many fcents, may chance, to oc- 
cafion. In fhort there feems to be little wanting here but 
rules, and fome care to obferve them ; and thefe are wanting ~ 
on many occafions in human life; and in fome employments ~ 
from which I believe you would not wifh to be wholly excufed. 
What think you of the occupation of eating ? more calamities 
I will venture to fay arife from our irregularity in the difcharge 
of this univerfal and yet very dangerous duty, than belong of 
neceflity to any, or all the trades, which, with the difeafes in 
their train, make fo dreadful an appearance in Ramazzini. 
But it is impoffible to give you all my obfervations on this 
author at this time:’ 

Thefe Dialogues are written in an agreeable manner: the 
arguments, though trite, are fet off with novelty by the form 
of the compofition; and they exhibit the lot of human na- 
ture in the faireft point of view. 
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VI. Effays om feveral Subje@s: viz. 1. On the late 4B to prevent 
Clandefline Marriages. 2. On the Guilt and Danger of con- 

_ sra@ing Debts. 3. Ona Prifon, 4. On the Price of Provi- 
fions, Svo, Pr. 25. 6d. Rivington. 


6 Kqvest four Effays, we are acquainted by the author, were 
compofed when he had for fome years been deprived of 
the ufe of his right fide, and difabled from holding a pen, by 
the palfy ; and, to crown his misfortunes, he had a blunder> 
ing amanuenfis, who. could not fpell words of three Jetters. 
Strong muft be his fpirit of benevolence, who could. face the 
public from the prefs under fo many excruciating difcourage- 
ments. 

Our effayift in endeavouring to vindicate the laws of God, 
attacks thofe of man, by being a declared enemy to the late 
act for preventing clandeftine marriages, which he does, we 
think, with decency, and with no fmall force of argument. 

‘ In the times of popery, fays he, the clergy were exempted 
from punifhment becaufe they were clergy; which was furely very 
wrong: but is it not equally wrong, that they fhould be pu- 
nifhed with the greateft feverity, when a greater offender in 
the fame faé fhall be punifhed very flightly, or not at all? If 
a clergyman is guilty of any thing contrary to this at, ‘* he is 
to be deemed and adjudged to B® guilty of felony, and thall be 
tranfported to fome of ‘his majefty’s plantations in America, 
for the fpace of fourteen years, according to the laws in force 
for tranfportation of felons.” 

‘ Before this a& was made, a clergyman was fufpended for 
three years who folemnized marriage in any manner contrary 
to the canon; this furely was punifhment fufficient for his 
breach of the law : but if it fhould be found that a clergyman 
has taken money for tranfgreffing his duty,. his punifhment 
fhould be increafed ; for al! wife legiflatures will take care, that 
no man fhall bea gainer by breaking-the law, and make the 
punifhment much more dreadful, than the reward is alluring : 
but when perfons folemnize marriage in prifons without banns 
or licence, what punifhment can be inflifted upon them ? Suf- 
pended they cannot be, becaufe they have no cure ; and they 
are already in prifon : if tranfportation be the only punifliment 
that can be devifed, the time furely may ‘be fhortened, and as 
they are only guilty in the fecond degree, their punithment 
fhould be lefs than that of the capital offender. 

« But what is the punifhment to be inflifted upon-the per- 
fons who are married ? the marriage is to be null and void, to 
all intents and purpofes whatfoever: but this may happen to 
be no punifliment at all, but the very thing which the princi- 
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pal delinquent defires ; or it may happen to be very unjuft, in- 
jurtous to the parties concerned, and a breach of folemn faith 
and contract. 

‘ In all cafes of this nature, the. parties married are either 
in what is thought to be love, though very often in one of 
them it is more properly luft ; or marry for the fake of inte- 
reft: where both of them are under age, .it may fometimes: be 
from a childifh folly, and curiofity. Where one of the panties 
is very young, and the other more than of age, it may be fup- 
pofed, that the elder party is the feducer; and this may hap« 
pen to be either party. I knew a baronet, about fifteen years 
of age, drawn in to marry a lady of. about thirty, when he 
was at Weftminfter fchool: there can be no doubt, but that 
either the lady, or her friends, were the feducers, and they 
therefore ought to have been punifhed; but whether fuch a 
marriage ought to have been fet afide, will bea queftion to 
be confidered hereafter. Generally fpeaking, however, the 
men are the offenders; and fuppofe one of them feduces.a 
girl, to gratify his luft, he is not punifhed, but obtains by the 
law the very thing he wanted. This I have known. many 
times done; a poor innocent girl debauched, her chara&er 
loft, and fhe ruined for life. Is this the effe&t of a wife law? 
Suppofing a young lady is feduced, by the hopes of obtaining a 
large fortune, it is. poffible that her affe€tion may be fincere, 
and to feparate them may make her unhappy for life ; by. liv- 
ing together, and by her good conduét, his lucrative views 
may be changed into real efteem, and conjugal affection; but 
if the marriage is diffolved, and he fuffers no punithment, he 
is bat where he was before.’ 

Our -author having confidered this law only as infufficient 
for the purpofe -defigned, views it another light, * Whether 
the diffolving marriages, in the manner there prefcribed, be 
in itfelf hawful; or, whether it may not be attended with 
the moft fatal confequences to the good faith and’ virtue 
of the people.’ The firft of thefe queftions is decided in the 
negative, and the latter in the affirmative. We are, however, 
fomewhat doubtful of the force of our guthor’s cafuiftry in both 
points ; or whether, the arguments he brings will apply. to the 
Englith laws as they ftand at prefent. Our author, in the 
courfe of his argumentation, gives us a very ftrong treafon why 
@_young woman fhould not marry an old man; but.it' is ex- 
' preffed in fuch terms, that we muft refer to the original, We 
doubt much, whether. any a& is now in force that makes’ poly- 
gamy death. Upon the whole, though his effay on this aQ is 
fenfible in the main, yet, we think, the author treats it too ~ 
much ina religious light, and with too little regard. to civil 
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conftitutions. Perhaps, the a&t itfelf might be attacked with 
much better fuccefs, by confidering it as inimical to popula- 
tion, by putting a legal difability upon both fexes to propagate 
by marriage for two or three years the moft proper in their 
lives for fuch purpofes. This argument muft have weight, 
becaufe it is felt in the prefent ftate of population throughout 
England. 

Though the fubjeéts of debts, a prifon, and the prices of 
provifions, are very common fubjeés ; yet, it is but doing the 
author juftice to acknowlege, that he fays fomewhat lively, if 
not new on each head. We only wifh he had not fuffered any 
party confiderations to mingle in his lucubrations : 





VIII. Sermons by the late Rev. Mr. Sterne, Vol. ¥. VI. VII, 8v0. 
Pr. 7. 6d. Cadell. | 


"ues difcourfes, we fuppofe, were not originally defigned 
for publication. They are flight and fuperficial, and in 
many places will not bear a critical examination. Yet they 
have a confiderable fhare of: mergit,.and will be more accept- 
able to the generality of readers, than fermons which have an 
air of greater piety, formality, and learning. They are writ- 
ten with fprightlinefS and eafe, and contain fome of thofe 
agreeable ftrokes of ingenuity, which diftinguifh the former 
publications of this pleafing writer. e , 
In the firft fermon, the auther fhews, the temporal advan- 
tages of religion; and in the fecond, the neceflity of a vir- 
tuous life, in order to qualify us for the participation and en- 
joyment of happinefs in a future ftate. On this topic he ad- 
vances the following juft and lively fentiments. 

‘ Preach to a voluptuous epicure, who knows of no other 
hanpinefs in this world, but what arifes from good eating and 
drinking ;—fuch a one, in the apoftle’s language, whofe God 
was his belly ;—preach to him of the abftraétions of the foul, 
tell of its flights, and. brifker motion in the pure regions of 
immenfity ;—reprefent to him that faints and angels eat not,— 
but that-the fpirit of a man lives for ever upon wifdom and 
holinefs, and heavenly contemplations :—why, the only effeé& 
would be, that the fat glutton would ftarea while upon the 
preacher, and in a few minutes fal faft afleep.— No ; if you 
would catch his attention, and make him take in your dif- 
courte greedily,—you muft preach to him out of the Alco- 
ran,—talk of the raptures of fenfual enjoyments, and of the 
pleafures of the perpetual feafting, which Mahomet has de- 


feribed ;—there you touch upon a nete which awakens and 
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finks into the inmoft receffes of his foul ;—without which» 
difcourfe as wifely and abftradedly as you will of heaven, 
your reprefentations. of it, however glorious and exalted, will 
pafs like the fongs of melody over an ear incapable of difcerning 
the diftin&ion of founds.— 

‘ We fee, even in the common intercourfes of fociety,— 
how tedious it is to be in the company of a perfon whofe hu-. 
mour is difagreeable to our own, though perhaps in all other 
refpedts of the greateft worth and excellency.—How then can 
we imagine that an ill-difpofed foul, whofe converfation ne- 
ver reached to heaven, but whofe appetites and defires, to 
the laft hour, have grovel’d upon. this unclean fpot of earth ; 
—how can we imagine it fhould hereafter take pleafure in 
God, or be able to tafte joy or fatisfaction from his prefence, 
who is fo infinitely pure,» that he even putteth no truft in his 
faints,—nor are the heavens themfelves (as Job fays) clean in 
his fight.’ 

But, fuppofing a vicious man were really capable of en- 
joying the felicity of heaven, yet, continues our author, * Can 
that body expect to rife and fhine in glory, that is a flave 
to luft, or dies in the fiery purfuit of an impure defire? Can 
that heart ever become the lightfome feat of peace and joy, 
that burns hot as an oven with anger, rage, envy, luft, and 
ftrife? full of wicked imaginations, fet only to devife and en- 
tertain evil ? 

‘ Can that flefh appear in the laft day, and inherit the-king- 
dom of heaven in the glorified ftrength of perpetual youth, 
that is now clearly confumed in intemperance,—finks in the 
furfeit of continual drunkennefs and gluttony, and then tum- 
bles into the grave, and almoft pollutes the ground that is 
under it ?—Can we reafonably fuppofe, that head fhall ever 
wear or become the crown of righteoufnefs and peace, in which 
dwells nothing but craft and avarice, deceit and fraud and 
treachery,—which is always plodding upon worldly defigns, 
racked with ambition,—rent afunder with difcord,—ever de- 
lighting in mifchief to others, and unjuft advantages to it- 
felf ?—Shall that tongue, which is the glory of a man when’ 
rightly dire&ted,—be ever fet to Gad’s heavenly praifes, and 
warble forth the harmonies of the bleffed, that is now full of 
curfing and bitternefs, backbiting and flander, under which 
js ungodlinefs and vanity and the poifon of afps? 

* Can it enter into our hearts even to hope, that thofe 
hands can ever receive the reward of. righteoufnefs, that are 
full of blood, laden with the wages of iniquity, of theft, ra- 
‘pine, violence, extortion, or other unlawful gain ? or that 
thofe feet fhall ever be beautiful upon the mountains of light 
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and joy, that were never fhod for the preparation of the gof- 
pel,—that have ran quite out of the way of God’s word,— 
and made hafte only to do evil ?--no furely.—In this fenfe;— 

he that is unjuft, let him be unjuft ftill,—and he which is: 
filthy, let him be filthy ftill.’ 

In the third diftourfe the author gives us a defcription of 
the vanities and vices, to which the generality of people in 
the prefent age are addicted; and, having fhewn us what 
fort of perfons we are, teaches.us what we ought to be, upon’ 
chriftian principles, confidering the tranfitory nature of all hu- 
man enjoyments, and the awful circumftances which will ats 
tend the final diffolution of things. 

The fubje& of the fourth fermon is the charaéter of St. Peter. 
—At the conclufion we have the following acute and animated 
obfervations on the fpirit of popery. 

* I have now finifhed this fhort effay upon the charaéter of 
St. Peter, not with a loud panegyric upon the power of his 
keys, or a ranting encomium upon fome monaftic qualifica- 
tions, with which a popifh pulpit would ring upon fuch an 
occafion, without doing much honour to the faint, or good. 
to the audience ; 3;—but have drawn it with truth and fobriety, 
reprefenting it as it was, as confifting of virtues the moft 
worthy of imitation,—and grounded, not upon apocryphal ac- 
counts and legendary inventions, the wardrobe from whence 
popery dreffes out her faints on thefe days,—but upon mat- 
ters of fa& in the facred Scriptures, in which all chriftians 
agree.—And fince I have mentioned pofery, I cannot better 
conclude than by obferving, how ill the {pirit and charaéter 
of that church refembles that particular part of St. Peter’s 
which has been made the fubje& of this difcourfe —Would 
one think that a church, which thrufts itfelf under this apo- 
ftle’s patronage, and claims her power under him, would pre- 
fume to exceed the degrees of it which he acknowledged to pof- 
fefs himfelf.—But how ill are your expeétations anfwered, 
when inftead of the humble declaration in the text, —Ye men. 
of Ifrael, marvel not at us, as if our own power and holinefs 
had wrought this;—you hear a language and behaviour from 
the Romifh court, as oppofite to it as infolent words and ac- 
tions can frame.— 

‘ So that inftead of, Ye men of Ifrael, ‘marvel not at us,— 
Ye men of Iffael, do marvel at us,—hold us in admiration :— 
Approach our facred pontiff,—(who is not only holy—but 
holinefs itfelf)—approach his perfon with reverence, and 
deem it the greateft honour and happinefs of your lives to 
fall down before his chair, and be admitted to ‘kifi his feet.— 
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.*.Think not, as if it were not our own holinefs which 
merits all the, homage you can pay us,—It is our own holis 
nefs,—the fuperabundance of it, of which, having more than 
we know what to do with ourfelves,—from works of fupe- 
rerogation, we have transferred the furplus in ecclefiaftic ware- 
houfes, and in pure zeal for the good of your fouls, have 
eftablithed public banks of merit, ready to be drawn upon at 
at all times.— 

‘ Think not, ye men of Ifrael, or fay within yourfelves, that 
we are unprofitable fervants ;—we have no good works to 
fpare, or that if we had, —we cannot make this ufe of them ; 
——that we have no power to circulate our indulgencies,—and 
huckfter them out, as we do, throagh all the parts of Chrif- 
tendom.—Know ye by thefe. prefents, that it is our own 
power which does this ;—the plenitude of our apoftolick penet 
operating with our own holinefs that enables us to bind and 
loofe, as feems meet to us on earth;—to fave your fouls or 
deliver them up to Satan, and as they pleafe or difpleafe, to 
indulge whole kingdoms at once, or excommunicate them all ; 
—binding kings in chains, and your nobles in links of iron.’— 

The fifth fermon was preached on the 30th of January, and 
contains fome praGical obfervations fuitable to the occafion on - 
which it was delivered. 

The purport of the fixth is to expofe the delufion of thofe 
who flatter themfelves that they fhall always efcape with im- 
punity ; becaufe punifhment does not immediately attend the 
commiffion of fin. 

The feventh is an excellent difcourfe on Truft in God.— 
The eighth is intended to reprefent the great wickednéfs of 
taking away another man’s life, either by violefce, or any 

other method.—The ninth contains fome obfervations on the 
“integrity of the apoftles, who praétifed all that abftinence, hu- 
mility, and holinefs, which they taught.—The ténth is de- 
figned to expofe the aufterities injoined by fome feéts.of Chrif- 
tians, and to give us a proper idea of that mortificatien and 
felf-denial, which our religion requires.-The eleventh is an 
attempt to afcertain the dodtrine of revelation, concerning the 
operations of the Holy Spirit on the mind of man.—Qur au- 
. thor, difcourfing on this topic, afferts, * that the influence of 
the holy fpirit ot God is neceflary to render the imperfect fa- 
crifice of our obedience, pleafing to our maker.’—~But does 
not this imply, that God can only be pleafed with what he 
himfelf performs ; that mankind either cannot, in any refpedt, 
obey their creator; or that their creator cannot be pleafed 
with any human obedience? That we are either abfolutely 
inert, mere machines, or abfolutely depraved; or that our 
Ez maker 
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maker will not accept the imperfeé&t endeavours of his crea- 
tures, though he himfelf has placed them in a ftate of imper- 
fection ?—Thefe, in our opinion are abfurdities ; and feem to 
be derived from mifinterpretations of certain paflages of Scrip- 
ture, which were originally intended to denote, not the weak- 
nefs or depravity of our natural powers, but either the prac- 
tical wickednefs of mankind at the coming of our Saviour ; or 
the inability of the apoftles to raife the great fabric of Chrif- 
tianity witbout fupernatura) affiftance. Our author does not feem 
to be aware of fuch diftin@ions: yet they are neceflary to be 
made, if we would underftand the Scriptures in a rational fenfe. 

In this difcourfe, he not improperly diftinguifhes the mif- 
taken enthufiaft by the following charaéteriftics : 

‘ See him oftentatioufly cloatNed with the outward garb of 
fanétity, to attiaét the eyes of the vulgar.—See a chearful de- 
meanour, the natural refult of an eafy and felf-applauding 
heart, ftudioufly avoided as criminal.—See his countenance 
overfpread with a melancholy gloom and defpondence ;—as 
if religion, which is evidently calculated to make us happy in 
this life as well as the next, was the parent of fullennefs and 
difcontent —Hear him pouring forth his pharifaical ejacula- 
tions on his jourrey, or in the ftreets.—Hear him boalting of 
extraordinary communications with the God of all knowledge, 
and at the fame time offending againft the common rules of 
his own native language, and the plainer dictates of common 
fenfe.—Hear him arrogantly thanking his God, that he is not 
as other men are ; and, with more than papal uncharitable- 
nefs, very liberally allotting the portion of the damned, to 
every Chriftian whom he, partial judge, deems lefs perfec 
than himfelf—to every Chriftian who is walking on in the paths 
of duty with fober vigilance, afpiring to perfeétion by progref- 
five attainments, and ferioufly endeavouring, through a rational: 
faith in his Redeemer, to make his calling and eleétion fare.’ 

In the twelfth difcourfe, the author fets forth the eternal 
advantages of religion.—Whe thirteenth is a Thankfgiving 
-Sermon.—The fourteenth is an exhortation to peace and 
‘unity. —The fifteenth is employed in fhewing the beauty 
and fublimity of the Scriptures.—-The fixteenth is upon the 
duty of prayer.—The feventeenth is an attempt to juftify the 
difpenfations of Providence, towards the righteous and the 
wicked.—And the laft is intitled, The Ingratitude of Ifrael, and 
is intended to caution the people of this nation againft the 
like irreligious conduét.—Tihere are feveral pafflages in the 
fiith difcourfe which are repeated word for word in this. But 
“here we neither find fault with the author, nor the editor. 
The former had undoubtedly a right to borrow from his own 
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compofitions ; and the latter, if ‘he had omitted thefe repe- 
titions, muft have fupprefled one of thefe difcourfes; for 
which he might not have been thanked by thofe who admire 
the produtions of this agreeable writer, and would willingly 
fubfcribe for the fweepings of his ftudy. 





1X. The Works of Anacreon and Sappho, with Pieces fiom 
ancient Authors; and Ovtafimal Effays; illuftrated by Objer- 
vations on their Lives and Writings, Explanatory Notes frem cfla- 
blifoed Commentators, and additional Remarks by the Editor; with 
the Claffic, an introdu@ory Poem. 8v0. Pr. 35. fewed. Ridley, , 


Te IS title page is equivocal, and may lead an undifcerning 

reader to imagine, that the contents of this volume are 
the real works of Anacreon and Sappho, in Greek. But this 
is not the cafe: they are only,tranflations, the faint, imper-. 
fe& reprefentations of thofe beautiful compofitions, 

The editor is a gentieman of tafte and abilities: but thefe 
pieces do not feem to be finifhed with that elegance which the 
originals deferve. 

Anacreon is univerfally admired for the eafe and harmony 
of his language ; that of the tranflator, therefore, ought to be 
proportionably fmooth, flowing, and mufical, otherwife his 
verfion will want one of the diitinguifhing graces of the Tejan 
mufe, 


The following rhymes are harfh and diffonant : 


¢ When fudden love’s benighted pow’r, 
Came rudely sapping at my door ; 
Who dares, I cry’d, this tumult make? 
Who boldly dares my flumbers break ? 
Ah! friend, a fobbing voice rejoin’d, 
Ah! banifh terrors from thy mind.’ 

* J ftruck a light, the door unbarr’d— 
When ftraight a weeping boy appear'd.’ 

* Soft wings the little mourner wears, 
Wings dsopping with celeftial tears, 

¢ And with malicious archnefs fmil’d— 
I fear the rain my bow has fpoil’d.’ —— Ode iii. 

+ Draw the foft treffes’ fable bloom, 
Exhaling, if thou can’ft, perfume.’ 
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* Let not her eye- brows’ pride divine 
Too near their velvet foftnefs join ; 
Nor diftant far, but Jet her fkin 
Its luftre gently dart between ; 
In doubtful union be they fhewn 
Carelefsly arching—like her own.’ Ode xxviii. 


The author himfelf is too good a judge not to allow, that 
rhymes like thefe can never be agreeable to a diftinguifhing 
ear: that of Sloom and perfume is intolerable ; though he has 
thought proper to repeat it ten times within the compafs of 
an hundred pages. 

In iranflating Anacreon, he has frequently made ufe of the 
ftanza. Buc this fpecies of verfification feems to be foreign to 
the {pirit and genius of the original. 

In what manner he has preferved the delicacy of Anacreon 
and Sappho, our readers will be able to judge by his tranfla- 
tion of the following odes. 


Eeas wor ev pod oar, &c. 


‘ In the rofe’s fragrant fhade, 
Sipping fweets a bee was laid; 
Little Love, who wanton’d reund, 
On his finger felt the wound. 
Scar’d, and pain’d, he fobs, and fighs, 
And to heav’n!y Venus flies ; 
‘¢ IT faint—I die—ol ! fuccour lend, 
Or thy Cupid’s at an end ; 
Pierc’d by a ferpent-—haplefs me, 
Which the ploughmen call a bee. 
Smaii he was, and bearing wings— 
To the very heart he ftings.” 
— ‘* This the mifchief you deplore ?” 
Venus cry’d—** and how much mere, 
Mutt the wretched bofoms prove, 
Tortur’d with the ftings of Love.” 


When the tranflator fays,— 
¢ Little Love, who wanton’d round,’— 


it feems as if he was fpeaking of fome larger animal, of a 
wild bull, or the boar of Erymanthus, and not of fucb a di- 
minutive creature as a bee. There is nothing in the original 


ag bich fuggefts this idea. Anacreon fays, with a natural and 


elegant fimplicity— 


Kormoperny pedrr av 
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” The celebrated ode of Sappho, defcribing the effedts of 
jealous love, is thus tranilated : 


‘ Happy the youth, who free from care 
Is feated by the lovely fair ! | 
Not Gods his ecftacy can reach, 
Who hears the mufic of thy f{peech ; 
Who views entranc’d the dimpled grace, 
The finiling fweetnefs of thy face. 


Thy f{miles, thy voice with fubtil art 
Have rais'd the fever of my heart; 

I faw Thee, and unknown to reft, 
At once my fenfes were opprefs’d ; 

I faw Thee, and with envy tofs’d, 
My voice, my very breath, was loft, 


My veins a throbbing ardour prove 
The tran{port of a jealous Love; 
Ev’n in the day’s meridian light 

A fickly languor clouds my fight ; 
A hollow murmur wounds my ear, 
I nothing but confufion hear. 


With current cold the vital ftreams 
Trill, flowly trill along my limbs; 
Pale as the flow’ret’s faded grace 

An icy chillnefs fpreads my face ; 

In life’s laft agony I lie, 

—Doom’d, in a moment doom’d to die.’ 


We do not perceive any thing particularly erroneous in this 
tranflation ; yet, in general, it is not fuch a one as we could 
with to fee. It feems to have an ait of folemnity, more fuit- 
able to the deftription of a perfon on a death-bed, than one 
in the tranfports of love or jealoufy. 

The tranflator fays, ‘ he is defirous to underftand, that the 
piece owed its origin to the jealoufy of Sappho, on finding a 
rival beauty preferred to herfelf.—-But this does not feemrto be 
probable, when we confider, that Sappho has lavifhed mofe 
extravagant encomiums on the lady, to which fhe addreffés 
this ode, than we can fuppofe ‘a rival beauty’ would have 
been inclined to beftow. 

Longinus, in his quotation of this piece, has given us a 
line at the conclufion, which has not the leaft conneéion with 
the foregoing fentiments 5 upon which the tranflator makes 
this ingenious remark : ‘ 

* It may be imagined, that the Ode was the furviving por- 
tion of a more confiderable compofition, fome farther traces of 
E 4 - whith 
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which might at that period‘ have exifted in the memory of the 
learned. But other parts of the piece being unneceffary to 
prove the point our critic was difcuffing, he fele&ted the above, 
as fingularly conclufive. The unconneéted line, reprefented 
at the clofe (whether unwarily, or with defign, is immaterial) 
may be prefumed drawn from the original performance, with 
which the Ode. may feem to have been interwoven, as a Lyric 
epifode,’ 

In the fubfequent part of this volume the author bn given 
us tranflations of the following pieces, accompanied with cri- 
tical obfervations, viz. Epigrams of Anacreon, and Fragments 
of Sappho, the Epitaph of Adonis from Bion, the Epitaph of 
Bion from Mofchus, an Elegy on the death of Bion from the 
fame, the firft Eclogue of Virgil, fome of the Odes of Horace ; 
and Dr. Byrom’s Collin and Phebe in Latin verfe. 

For this work the public is indebted to E. B. Greene, efq. 
who is the author of feveral other publications, which have 
been favourably received. 





_ 


X. An Hiftorical Fournal of the Campaigns in North-America, 
for the Years 1757, 1758, 1759, and 1760: containing, the 
moft remarkable Occurrences of that Peried ; particularly the swe 
Sieges of Quebec, Ge. He. By Captain John Knox, 410, 
2 Vols. Pr. il. 118. 64. boards. Johnfton. 


6 be many refpectable military names that appear in the lift 

of fubfcribers to this work, give it a fanétion which we 
fhall by no means difpute. The author is extremely exaét in 
his journal, and, we believe, deferves encouragement for giv- 
ing the fubalterns of his profeffion this pattern of their duty ; 
efpecially when they are on garrifon fervice. Timé was, when 
the moft experienced general required a horn-book and a go- 
cart; but as we are not foldiers, we confider this performance 
in a more pleafing point of view. We apply to it the /vave 
mari magna; it gives us the agreeable reflection, that we were 
not ourfelves expofed to the toils, fatigues, dangers, and in- 
credible hardfhips of a military life, which are here very 
feelingly, and we believe, very faithfully defcribed. 

We look upon the work before us, however, in another, that 
is, a literary light. We confider it as the rudiments of hiftory, 
and as an authentic affifant to fome future author of great 
abilities, who fhall undertake to defcribe the moft fhining pe- 
riod, perhaps, in the Britifh annals. We know of no work 
hitherto publifhed fo well adapted for fuch a purpofe as that 
before us. Captain ‘Knox feldom " emters into party or per- 
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fonal, confiderations. He confines his narrative to the imme- 
diate events of the day, and the poft on which he ferves ; and 
though we cannot rank him as an hiftorian, he muft always 
fhine as a journalift, ‘ Britons, fays he very truly, muft be 
fond of ‘knowing every circumftance that contributed to wreft 
the empire of North-America from France, and add _it to the 
crown of their beloved fovereign.— 

‘ The feveral occurrences, recited in the following work, 
which happened in the parts where I did not perfonally ferve, 
were communicated to me, by fome of the brave officers pre- 
fent, with whom I had the honour of correfponding ; and on 
whofe judgment and veracity I could depend. 

‘ But my principal debts of information are due to General 
Sir Jeffery Amherft, Colonel Amherft, and General William- 
fon, of the Royal Artillery, for the orderly books, and authen. ’ 
tic accounts of different events, with which they condefcend- 
ingly affifted me, to compleat this work, Nor muft I leave 
out of the lift of my creditors, my moft efteemed friend John 
Knox, efq. for the valuable manufcripts, and verbal remarks 
he communicated to me, at Montreal, in September 1760, at 
the memorable junGtion of the three armies. 
 € All the orders, and tranfaGions, on the fide of Quebec, 
under General Wolfe; and, after his lamented lofs, under 
General Murray, in that and the following year, in the pro- 
grefs of our conquefts, from the capital up to Montreal, are 
given from my own perfonal knowledge, or that of officers of 
fuch approved worth and virtue, that I can fafely ftake my re- 
putation on their veracity.’ 

Our author begins his journal at Dublin, February 2d, 1757, 
and proceeding to Corke, he makes a warm encomium , ‘upon 
the difintereftednefs and patriotifm of its inhabitants. We 
fhall not atrend him on his tedious voyage till he anchors in 
Chebuéto-harbour, from whence he is fet a-fhore to mark out 
afmallcamp. His fervice here, and his garrifon-duty, are fo 
minutely defcribed, that reading his journal feems fufficient to 
‘equip an officer in all the knowledge required for his ftation. 
The captain is an enemy to the long refidence of troops in're- 
mote garrifons or countries, and he gives us the following. 
anecdote, which happened to. him at Annapolis-Royal, as a 
roof, 

‘ There is an old French gentlewoman here, of the Romifh 
perfuafion, whofe daughters, grand daughters, and other re- 
lations, have, from time to time, intermarried with officers, 
and other gentlemen of this garrifon, whereof fome of the 
former’s were of refpectable rank ; the ladies foon acquired an 
influence, the fpirit of the foldier and the charatteriftic of a 
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good officer were gradually changed, and fucceeded by rufti. 
city ; the women, in fhort, did as they pleafed, provided they 
would indulge their good-natured hufbands in a pipe, and a 
chearuping glafs extraordinary, in the evenings. The private 
men, whether on guard, or employed at the government’s ex- 
pence, in patching the decayed works of the fort, have been 
fent for to dig up gardens, or do fome other bufinefs, for the 
inhabitants of the town, and, after earning an extra hhilling, 
repaired to a public-houfe to drown the cares of the day in the 
feafons of good fellowfhip, regardlefs of their duty, or the 
work they had, perhaps, been engaged at in the morning: if 
an officer ventured to call one of thefe delinquents to an ac- 
count, the anfwer was, ‘‘ I was fent for to finifh a jobb of 
work for Madam ;” and, if the foldier was confined, the 
old gentlewoinan ordered him to be releafed by her own au- 
thority, which was deemed fufficient, and no farther inquiries 
mult be made into the matter. I am alfo affured that this 
good lady has actually prefided at councils of war in the fort, 
when meafures have been concerting to diftrefs the common 
enemy, her good kindred and countrymen. The fimple rela- 
tion of thele matters now-a-days, appears very extraordinary ; 
but, I believe, I may venture to affert, that they are no lefs 
to be relied on. I called at this gentlewoman’s houfe one 
morning foon after we had been fettled, and, feeing a young 
man. in blue cloaths, with a foldier’s hat and lace on his head, 
I fuppofed he was ‘an officer's fervant, and therefore directed 
my eyes towards him and his hat, to try if he would take the 
hint ; but the poor lad, though in foldier’s pay, was an idiot : 
his father had formerly been an officer of rank in much efteem 
here, and was married to one of her daughters ; fhe, feemin 
highly offended at my viewing her grandfon fo ftedfafily, faid, 
* I might look at him, but fhe could affure me he was a 
’s fon as good as myfelf, &c. &c. J unfortunately re- 
plied, that I fuppofed he was the fon of a French militia 
or words to that.effe&t- I cannot defcribe her wrath at this 
anfwer ; fhe could no longer contain herfelf, and, after venting 
a great many choleric expreffions, fhe concluded with this 
fpeech, Me bave rendered King Shorge more important fervices dan 
ever you did, or peut étre feall; and ais be well known to peoples en 
authorité. To which an officer, who accompanied me, an- 
fwered, Very true, Madam; I fuppofe it was in council.—He was 
going to add fomething more, but the lady grew fo outrage- 
ous, that we found it was time to decamp.’ 

The fiege and conqueft of Quebec is related in this work, 
with great exactnefs and per{picuity ; and it gives us the higheft 











. opinion of general Wolfe’s military genius, patience, and per- 


feverance, 
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fererance. Having furmounted almoft miraculoufly the heights | 
of Abraham, and reached the plains where both armies formed , 
their lines in a manner which has been.defcribed in other ace 
counts, he proceeds to the defcription of the battle, in which , 
we meet with fome particulars, and thofe too of importance 
which we do not rememuer to have feen before, 

« About ten o’clock the enemy began to advance brifkly in 
three columns, with-loud fhouts and recovered arms, two of. 
them inclining to the left of ows army, and the third towards. 
our right, firing obliquely at the two extremities of our line,: 
from the diftance of one. hundred and thinty—, until they 
came within forty yards ; which our troops withftood with the, 
greateft intrepidity and firmnefs, ftill referving their fire, and, 
paying the ftriéteft obedience to their officers: this uncommon 
fteadinefs, together with the havoc which the grape-fhot from 
our field-pieces made among them, threw them into. fome 
diforder, and was moft critically maintained by a well-timed, 
regular, and heavy difcharge of our fmall arms, fuch as they 
could no longer oppofe ; hcreupon they gave way, and fied 
with precipitation, fo that, by the time the cloud of fmoke 
was vanifhed, our men were again loaded, and; profiting by- 
the advantage we had over them, purfued them almoft to the 
gates of the town, and the bridge over the little river, re- 
doubling our, fire with great eagernefs, making “many -officers 
and men prifoners. The weather cleared up, with a com- 
fortably warm fun-fhine: the Highlanders chafed them vigo- 
roufly towards Charles’s river, and the fifty-eighth to the fiub- 
urb clofe to John’s gate, until they were checked by the cannon 
from the two hulks ; at the fame time a gun, which the town 
had brought to bear upon us with grape-thot, galled the progrels 
of the regiments to the right, who were likewife purfuing with 
equal ardour, while Colonel Hunt Walth, by a very judicious 
movement, wheeled the battalions of Bragg and Kennedy to 
the left, and flanked the coppice where a body of the enemy, 
made a ftand, as if willing to renew the ation; but a few 
platoons from thefe corps completed our vittory.. Then it 
was that Brigadier Townfhend came up, called off the pur- 
fuers, ordered the whole line to drefs, and recover their for- 
mer ground. Our joy at this fuccefs is inexpreflibly damped 
by the lofs we fuftained of one of the greateft heroes which 
this or any other age can boaft of,—General James Wolfe, 
who received his mortal wound, as he was exerting himfelf at 
the head of the gremadiers of Louifbourg; atid Brigadier 
Monckton was unfortunately wounded upon the left of the 
forty-third, and right of the forty-feventh regiment, at much 
the fame time; whereby the command devolved on Brigadier 
Townfhend, 
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Townfhend, who, with Brigadier Murray, went to the head 
of every regiment, and returned thanks for their extraordi- . 
nary good behaviour, congratulating the officers on our fuc- 
céfs.’ 

Towards the clofe of this work, we have a geographical ac- 
count of Canada, before the author fets out on his return to 
England, in which we meet with fome matters not to be 
found in Charlevoix, or other writers. He fuppofes that the 
colony contains 100,900 fouls, and gives us a moft beautiful 
idea of both fides of the river St. Laurence, from the ifle of 
Coudre to Montreal, where we have a very flattering picture of 
the improvements that Canada admits of, Upon the whole, . 
though it muft be admitted that many minutie enter this work, 
which, to a learned reader, may feem fupertiuous, yet it 
ought to be remembered, that it was not compofed for fuch 
readers alone. The voung officer will learn from them the 
duties of that command, to which he afpires, and the veteran 
will be pleafed to fee due attention paid the minutie, the ne- - 
ceffity of which he knows, 





XI. 4 Differtation on the Influence of Opinions on Language, and of 
Language on Opinions, whick gained rhe Pruffian Royal Academy's 
Prize on that Subje@, &c. By Mr. Michaelis, Court-Coun/el- 
lor to bis Britannic Majefly, and Diredtor of the Royal Society at 
Gottingen. 4to. Pr. 5s. Owen. 


HIS Differtation was written in the German language, and 
obtained the prize propofed by the Royal Academy of 
Berlin, in 1759. ‘The tranflation, which is now prefented to 
the public, was revifed by Mr. Michaelis himfelf ; and, which 
gives it an advantage over the original, was enriched by him 
with fome confiderable fupplements, particularly a difquifition 
concerning the poffibility of an univerfal language. 

The influence of opinions on languages is the fubject of the 
author’s firft enquiry. This propofition, being thought in- 
conteftible, is only fupported by fome inftances, which ferve 
for its farther illuftration ; among which are the following : 

‘ The Greek name of the Deity (@¢os) is derived from 
a verb, which fignifies, to rum, to move one’s felf; and many 
hold, that this name was originally appropriated to the ftars, 
as the deities which were worthipped at the time of the for- 
mation of the language ; and from thence their name came to 
be that of the Deity.’— 

From whence the word Q¢og was derived is a queflion not 
eafily determined, Some deduce it from gw, zo place, or con- 
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fiitute, becaufe the Deity created and. conftituted, all, things ; 
others from. Seaw, OF Sewpewy fo fee, becaufe, he fees all 
things ; others from J‘gos, fear, becaufe he is to be feared, or 
reverenced; and others from $a, to raa, not in the fenfe 
abovementioned, but in that of penetrating, or pervading all 
things. The notion, therefore, advanced by Mr. Michaélis is 
only a conjeéture ; and under fuch uncertainty, it is impofli- 
ble to fay, what opinion it was, which gave rife to the adie 
name of the Deity.—Our author proceeds. 

‘ Reafon, in explaining the origin of the world, remiets 
only one God, but fuperftition has ftrangely multiplied the 
number, and this has affected the languages, particularly in 
the Latin, it has left very firongly marked traces. ‘The Latin 
word for God may be faid to be only plural; as for Deus ia the 
fingular number, its meaning does not correfpond with the 
word Die in French, or Gott in German, Whenever we hear 
thefe words, we immediately think on the only one God, and 
we make ufe of them 2s a proper name, without any article; 
whercas the Deus of the Latins denotes one God amongft fe- 
yeral, and fhould be rendered in French /e Diew, the God, when 
this God is charaterized by what goes before; and when not, 
un des Dieux, one of the Gods, or fimply, ux Dieu, a God. This 
admits of fome exceptions, but] fpeak of what is moft ufual.’— 
‘ The Greeks often gave to their Gods the names of Demon and 
Demonion, and thefe Gods the Jews took to be angels; but 
imagining the pagan deities to be fenfitive and taking glelight 
in the worfhip paid to them, they neceflarily could take them 
only for rebel angels and fuch as were fallen from their exalted 
origin. And that this was the real idea they entertained of 
fuch fpirits is well known, and farther that they had trant- 
mitted it not only to the Chriftians but even the Arabs: ina 
word, the moft manifeft imprefs of it appears in their lan- 
guage: in the Greek of the Jews, [ mean the Greek Bible, 
the word demonion fignifies a devil.’—* The Greek word for a 
foul likewife fignifies a butterfly. The Greeks had obferved 
the metamorphofis which the caterpiler goes. through, and 
feveral among them, who believed the immortality of fouls, 
imagined that, at death, they only quitted their nympha to be 
invetted with a divine nature. For this reafon it was that 
they made the butterfly the hieroglyphic for reprefenting - the 
foul, and at length conferred on that mfe& the very name of 
the foul.’ 

In the fecond feftion, the author {peaks of the. advantageous 
influence of languages on opinions. 

There are, he fays, happy etymologies wiich comprehend 
accurate defcripiions, and prevent mapy errors and alterca- 
tions: 
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tions about words. We underftand the word glory ; but as to 
its etymology we are totally in the dark ; it coriveys no more 
inftru€ion to us than if we had made ufe of an algebraic cha- 
raéier, expreffing glory by z. This word does not make 
known to as in what glory confifts, it re@tifies no error, it does 
not wndecewe either the hair-brained hero, infatuated with 
the phantom of glory, or the faturnine moralift who affeds 


a contempt of it. 
‘ The Greek language has a great advantage in this point. 


‘The word Ac&2, which fignifies glory, is, at the fame time, a 


real definition of it, and a definition pregnant with confe- 


quences, ' This word properly means opinion, and is made ufe 


of to denote glory, as confifting inthe good opinion the world 
has of us: Ey So&n e:vas is: to be im the good opinion of others, 
and Soxsuos, is one of whom the public has a good opinion. 

« Thos, the Greeks could not but know in what glory con- 
fifts ; this etymology was continually putting them in mind of 
it ; and to imagine that there could be any fuch thing as glory 
independently of the high opinion entertained of our talents 
and virtues, they muft have forgotten their very mother- 
tongue. As for the metaphyfician, #t was fcarce poffible for 
him to deviate from the common mode of thinking, fo far as 
to pretend, that God enjoys glory amidft the folitude of eter- 
nity; and if an affeftation of paradox, or a want of attending 
to the language, had carried him to that abfurdity, there was 
no Greck fo void of fenfe as not to feé that God’s perfeétions 
could not be acknowledged or celebrated whilft God alone 
exifted. | 7 

‘ This idea of glory which the Greek exprefiion conveyed, 
farther fhewed, that it was not to be attained by guilt, vio- 
lence, and devaftation, but by virtues, by generofity and be- 
nevolence; this, in confequence, made glory to be a real 
good ; for, if we confider how much our profperity or ad- 
verfity, our happinefs or unhappinefs, depend on others, their 
good or bad opinion certainly will not be a matter of indif- 
ference to us ; and that mifanthropical do&tor, who reprefents 
glory to us as an airy vapour, as a chimera, teaches a doc- 
rine not lefs diffonant from human nature, and tothe fituation 
we are placed in here below, than as if he was to exhort us to 
be independent like the Deity, and, like him, to ftand in no 
need of the affiftance and good offices of another. In this 
view the defire of glory, that defire fo villified, becomes a 


‘commendable difpofition, tending to make of all mankind a 


fociety of brethren, prompting every one tq feek the approba- 


‘tion of bis fellow creatures, and te acquire it by a decent and 


virtuous behaviour. 
To 
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° « To givé a'clear notion of glory to the four bigot, who 
profeffes the moft fupercilious contempt of it, is, I own, no ealy 
matter; and were it poflible to bring him to better thouglits, 

it would be effeéted in Greek fooner than im any other lan- 
‘You are obliged,’ would I fay to him, ‘to feek that 

glory which confifts in a good reputation ; the moft natural 

punifhment arinexéd to bad aétions is'the lof$ of honour: to 
make light of this, is thaking off the ouly curb which, hu- 
manly {peaking, can keep you to your daty: you will gra- 

dually become a profligate, hardened in guilt, and then to bé 

dealt with only by bodily punifhment. 

« It cannot be imagined how much good is contained in 
etymology. It isa treafure of fénfe, knowledge, and wifdom: 
it includes truths which moft philofophers do not fee into, and 
will one day immortalize the philofopher who fhall difcover 
them, without fo much as having himfelf apprehended, that, 
from time immemorial, they have been in every body’s mouth.” 

In the third fe€tion the author fhews, that the names given 
to things often tend to create love or hatred of them, as re- 
prefenting them either good ‘or evil : and thus, he fays, lan- 
guage has a ftriking influence on opinions. 

‘ The inoculation of the finall pox is an expreffion quite in- 
different, only defcriptive of the operation, without raifing any 
prejudice for or againft it. Had this infertion been called the 
Turkifo or Tartarian Jmail-pox, from the countries where it 
had its origin, it would certainly have met with much greater 
oppofition, fo as, perhaps, not to have got footing; and, on 
the other hand, had it been named a fratagem againft tha 
fmall-pox, or fome fuch alluring appellation, it would not be 
fo exclaimed againft, at leaft not to be looked on as a crime. 
In a word, were inoculation ftiled she preferver of beauty, as, if 
I miftake not, the Circaffians call the fimall pox the enemy of 
‘beauty, opinions would be divided, the fair fex would cry up 
‘inoculation, and gloomy moralifts loaded it with inveétives.’ 

The do&trine of Epicurus, continues the author, appeared 
to many Romans, not only ill-grounded, but even contempti- 
‘ble and execrable ; and yet this was no more than a mifunder- 
ftanding, owing to a deficiency in the Latin tongue, - The 
word wvoluptas ever conveyed the idea of voluptuoufnefs ; and 
‘what fuccefs could a philofophy, which efteemed voluptuouf- 
nefs as the fupreme good, and as the ultimate end of all our 
actions, promife itfelf among* a people who was fcarce ac- 
quainted with any other virtues than the military, or any other 
pleafures than carnage and victory? What Epicureans termed 
woluptas, our language would have called pleafurable fenfation, 
leaving no ambiguity ; and this denomination would have 
given 
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given no offence either to the auftere ntoralilt, or the brave 
warrior. 

In the fourth feétion, the author obferves, that the a 
tageous influences of a language on opinions may te reduced 
to two heads ; copioufnefs of terms,-and fecundity of etymolo- 
gies and expreflions. 

In the fifth he thews, that languages may do hurt feveral 
ways ; firit, by their poverty 5 fecondly, by copioufnefs ; thirdly, 
by equivocations; fourthly, by acceflory ideas and falfe judg- _ 
ments, infeparable from the principal idea ; fifthly, by ety- 

mologies, and expreffions, pregnant with errors, or produc- 
tive of miftakes; and fixthly, by an over-weening fondnefs 
for certain arbitrary beauties.—We fhall give our readers a 
fhort illuftration of thefe feveral articles, 

Speaking of the pouerty of languages, he fays, The Ethi- 
opians, as Ludolphus informs us, having but one word for 
nature and perfon, could not diftinguifh thofe two things in the 
controverfy concerning the two natures of Chrift. 

In order to comprehend how copiou/n:/s can be hurtful, fup- 
pofe that two different names are given to two vegetables, 
which, from their very near refemblance, fhould, according 
to the analogy of the language, have but one, the people will 
imagine thefe two vegetables to be abfolutely different, and 
will never apprehend, that they can produce the fame effects, 
and anfwer the fame ends. 

Among other inftances tending to fhew the ill effe&s of egui- 
wocations, he gives the following: ‘ Suppofe that to two dif- 
tempers effentially different, the fame name has been given, on 
account of fome external fymptoms, common to both, the 
empyrics, and fome phyficians, no better than they, will treat 
them in the fame manner ; and thus, inftead of a remedy, we 
fhall take poifon.’ 

On the fubjec& of accefory ideas, he makes this remark : 
« Luxury, under certain limitations is what found policy will 
both approve and countenance, as without it no ftate can 
profper and flourifh. But the German name for it made uf 
of by M. Jufti (Ueppigkeit, wolupruoufnef/s, or libertinifm,) is 
charged with an acceflory idea, which will neceflarily expofe it 
to the contempt and deteftation of profeffors of morality, and 
efpecially ecclefiaftics ; or, at leait, will withold them from 
giving the due commendations to that difcrete and allowable 
luxury, of which 1 am fpeaking.’ 

In demonftrating the bad influence of fome common expre/- 
frens, he fays, we have heard from our childhood of the falling 
of dew. But that.dew afcends, or rifes from the earth, and 
exudes from vegetables, inftead of defcending, is, he thiuks, 
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fafficiently evinced by the plants which have been covered be- 
ing as wet, or even more fo, than thofe which have remained 
in the open air ; and as a farther confirmation of his opinion, 
he obferves, that they are no fooner uncovered, than part of 
their -dew flies off as a-mift*. The error, he apprehends, is 
the fame, with refpec& to the falling of manna. 

« Etymology, be obferves, becomes a fource of errors, not only 
when it is itfelf the offspring of error, but likewife.when it 
caufes figurative expreflions to be taken for real definitions ; or. 
when, by length of time, expreffions become fo far changed, 
as to convey_a falfe etymology to the ear.— When in fair wea- 
ther a hovering cloud gradually extends itfelf over a certain 
hill in Switzerland, and this, it feems, is far.from being un- 
common, the hill looks as if it had a hat on: this appearance 
gave rife to the name of Mons Pilatus, which afterwards was 
corruptively changed into Mont da Pilate, or Pilate’s bill; and 
that this falfe appellation might not want an origin, the fable 
was invented of Pontius Pilate’s throwing himfelf into a lake 
on fuch a mountain.’ 

Of all the ancient languages, which have reached our times, 
the Greek, he thinks, is fitte(t for furnifhing us with in- 
ftances of errors, arifing from arbitrary beauties, For, in that 
language, either foreign proper names were changed, till they 
became more mufical, that is, till they became Grecian, and 
feemed derived from a Greek root; or thofe proper names 
were tranflated. This was the way of the Greeks with the 
Egyptian towns, but a way which throws hiftory into great 
confufion and uncertainty. 

‘ The Hebrew language has in this laft refpe& either a 
great advantage, or a great fault, writingtall foreign names fo 
as to appear Hebrew, or, at leaft reducible to four radical.let- 
ters. Let us only call to mind the Egyptian names which are 
in the Bible ; at the fame time not forgetting that their ori- 
ginal the Egyptian and the Hebrew languages, have abfolutely 
nothing in common ; but thefe names being Hebrewized, no- 
thing is eafier than to find out Hebrew etymologies for them ; 
and it is this.eafinefs which has indicated fuch etymologies in 
all foreign proper names. Among other great men, Bochart 
himfelf. has not efcaped the delufion ; it is, as it were, the 
reigning influenza in all who make Hebrew their principal 
ftudy. The Arabic does not allow itfelf in fuch extravagant 
alterations : all foreign names in it remain within knowledge ; 
and this contempt of falfe delicacy gives its geographers and 





* See Phil. Tranf. Vol. XXXVIIL. N° 427, Mufichienbroek. 
Elem. Phyf. c. 39. 
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hiftorians a great preference. It was certainly in its vi€toriouy 
marches through fo many nations varying in fpeech, that this 
language contraéted its malcvline roughnefs. 

'* Such was the paffion or infatuation of the Greeks for elo- 
‘quence, that, in conformity to it, their ‘hiftorians were obliged 
to put formal fpeeches in the mouths of all their principal 
chara&érs ; and in contempt of the plaineft laws of probability, 
to give an oratorial turn to their whole converfation. Jofe- 


 'phus the hiftorian owns that he knew ne more of the hiftory 


of the ancient Jews, than what he had read in the Old Tefta- 
ment, but fetting Up for Atticifm, and defirous of being read 
‘in Greece, it behoved him of courfe to make the prevailing 
tafte his rule of compofition ; and very clofely does he keep to 
it. Where the original text fCarce exceeds a line, he embroi- 
ders it with long declamations ; and where the text, though 
More ample, contains only plain and natural expreffions, he 


fubftitutes the flowers of rhetoric, and fiftitious embellifhments. 


‘Compare’ the fpeech which he puts in the mouth of Judah, 
when fpeaking to Jofeph, with that which, according to 
Mofes’s narrative, Judah in reality made on that occafion: the 
Tatter is full of affe€tionate fentiments, and natural firmnefs ; 
the other is languid, and bear culpable marks of art. Ina 
word, there being no poffibility that Judah had leifure to form 
fuch a ftudicd fpeech before-hand, it is one of the moft imper- 
tinent fitions with which a writer can impofe on his reader, 
and try his patience or ftupidity. This I fay, not as blaming 
Jofephus, he could not do otherwife: his reputation ,as ‘a 
writer depended on fuch decorations: had he kept to truth 
and nature, his book would have been defpifed by the literati 
and polite. 

¢ Into what miftakes is he led by forming his idea of an 
hiftorical fa& from thefe fiétions? and ftill more frequently do 
they disfigure, under a falfe parade, thofe clofe, natural, and 
pi€turefque expreffions, which fo ftrongly fet forth the fenti- 
ments of heroes, and are, as it were, animated effigies of them. 
How uncertain muft hiftory be, when the hiftorian is, by the 
genius of his language, forced to difguife truth with fiditious 
additions, It would be rather better for thefe oftentatious de- 
corations to be put in verfe; as do the Arabs fometimes: for 
who, but one utterly void of reafon, can imagine, that a hero, 


‘amidft the thunder of war, and the diftraétions of a battle, 


could have compofed and repeated a long ftring of verfes; and 
that thefe were exaétly retained in memory verbatim by all 
about him. Such madmen are feldom met with, and only 
among {fcholars.’ 


Seétion 
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")Settion the feventh contains refle€ions on the preceding ar- 
icles ; and in the eighth, the author propofes fome remediés 

againit the noxious influence of a language.—What he fays in 
this feétion is redutible to four articles: 1. To avoid the errors 
wrifing from the language. 2. To retain what ufeful things are 
init. 3. To correét-its faults ; and 4. to examine the fcheme 
ofa new learned language, properly fo called. 

On the laft'of thefe topics he propofes feveral doubts and 
objections, both againft the poffibility of fuch a language, ani 
its TTappoled utility. 

As this differtation was not the fruit of long ftudy, and 
elaborate invefligation, it cannot be fuppofed to contain all 
that ‘variety of erudition, with which the ingenious author was 
able ‘toenrich it. But the reader we apprehend will‘find in it 
many hints and obfervations, which will amply reward him for 
the trouble of an attentive perufal, 
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12. Genuine Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of the celebrated 
' Mifs Aon Elliot.. Written" by a Gentleman.intimately acquainted 
evith her; and to'whom fhe communicated the moft interefting Paf- 
fases of ber Life. Several Fa&s are aljo taken from ber own 
Letters. i2mo, Pr. 2s 6d. fewed. Fell, 


nT Houcu the hunger and thirft of bad writers will not, 
at prefent, fuffer any perfon whatever to live at eafe, it 
might, however, . be imagin ied, that a principle of humanity 
would, at leaft, permit the departed to reft in peace. But 
this, it feems, is too-much to expeét :, the grave is to be burft 
open ; the manes of the dead to be difturbed ; and when they 
are gone from hence to anfwer ‘before an awful tribunal for 
the frailties of nature, they are ‘to be loaded in this world 
with all the vile. abfurdities of every Gritfizeet imagination, 
which happens, to the great annoyance of the ‘Public, not. to 
be locked up from pen, ink, and paper. According to the pre- 
fent pradlice of defamation, no body €an go out of town, of 
come to town, or marry, or live fitigle, or be, or not be, 
without being mangled by a fet of Wretched and immoral 
feriblers, This tribute to the fons of Dullnefs, the late Mifs 
Elliot has very amply paid in the book ‘now before us. The 
compiler of thefe miferable Memoirs éalls himfelf a Gentle- 
man, while he is engaged in a fraud which common honefty 
would abhor. He promifes feveral faés taken from Mifs El- 
liot’s own letters ; and to keep his word, he publithes, in her 
— a letter written by himfelf, which appeared in the pub- 
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to be penned by the author of the laft article ; but the pub- 
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lic news-papers a fhort time after that lady’s death, and was the 
next day declared by her executors to be a fcandalous forgery. 
The work itfelf is the moft barren compofition of dullnefs 


and impertinence, that ever was offered to the public: the 


writer’s invention confifts in lying, and. he has not genius 


enough to palliate his falfehoods with the air of probability. 
According to his account,. a jeweller in the city gives an hun- 


dred and twenty guineas to a Frenchman for a brilliant foli- 


taire, and then arrefts the vender a few days afterwards fora 


fraud, as the diamonds were only pafte, which the jeweller 


could not fee at the time of the purchafe. He thinks a baro- 


net is a nobleman: he talks of perfons who never exifted ; and 
with thofe who do now exift, he is fo little acquainted, that a 


gentleman well known. at the bar, is an attorney ; and the 
-brother of a nobleman, is nephew to his brother. Mifs Elliot, 


fays this writer, went to Paris with the duke de Nivernois, and 
lived with him to the hour of his death, though he is ftill 
alive: the prevailed upon that diftinguifhed peer of France: te 
let her pafs for his wife, and fhe was called duchefs de Niver- 
nois by the whole French court; though fhe was never in 


‘France in her life. While at Paris, Mifs Elliot (ftill paffing 


for the duchefs de Nivernois) went to a tavern in the city to 
mix in a party with women of pleafure; the duke finds out 
this frolick, and retires in great difcontent to his country- 
houfe, at a village called Bray. While at Paris, fhe has an 
intrigue at Briftol ; and while at Briftol, fhe engages in a new 
amour at Paris. The duke de Nivernois, with whom fhe lived 
to the day of his death, takes umbrage at the many inftances 
of her infidelity, and after his death, fends her home to Eng- 
land, and pays all the expences of her journey. Mifs Elliot 
lived many years abroad, though fhe played on Covent- Gar- 
den ftage in the year 1767 and, in fhort, a greater heap of 
abfurdity, falfhood, blunder, and inconfiftency, was. never yet 
put together. 

Such is the ftory which this fcribler would fain make the 
world believe he had out of Mifé Elliot’s own mouth ! 

Reader, whoever you are, beware of counterfeits! that by 
with-holding encouragement from ‘bad men, and worfe wri- 
ters, this new fpecies of {candalous and lying biography may 
ceafe to infeft the world; and that the deceafed may be fuffered 
to reft in their graves. 


13. Memoirs of the Amours, Hutrigues, and Adventures of Charles 
Auguftus Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, with Mifs Parfons. 
tzmo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Meeres. ~ 
The fubject, as well as the ftile, of this publication proves it 


lifher 
2 
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Iither ‘has fallen upon a new invention, by prefixing, with a 
matchlefs effrontery, in the title-page, the word, 4 Parfens, in 
manufcript, as the real fignature of the heroine of the picce. 
This performance is equally ftupid and defamatory, picked 
out of Moll Flanders, and the numerous ‘memoirs of courte- 
zans, that are to be found on every ftall. | 


44. The Hiffory of the Adventures of Arthur O’ Bradley. Twe 
Vos, 12mo. Price 5s. fewed. Becket and De Hondt. 


This fame Arthur O’Bradley is fuch a poor, good-natured, 
inoffenfive creature, that it goes againft ous confcience, as the 
faying is, to write any thing to his difadvantage; and yet we 
can fpeak little in his praife. The reader may form fome 
judgment of the author’s native country from the firft fen- 
tence, when he tells us, that ‘ Arthur O’ Bradley was de- 
fcended from an antient Englith family.” Arthur’s birth, like 
that of fome other great men, is long uncertain ; bat the reader 
may be fure, that after a vaft variety ‘of diftrefs, i in which he 
runs through various Ycenes of life, efpecially as a mufic-maf- 
ter, and many love-adventures, in which he is faithful to’ his 
firft flame Louifa, he proves to be the fon of a gentleman of 
fortune ; marries his miftrefs, and is rendered completely 
happy. After all, it is but doing juitice to Arthur, when we 
fay that in a ftage coach, or an inn on the road, he is often 
an entertaining companion, and that he draws low charaéters 


with tolerable juftice. 


a5. 4 Difcourfe on Public OEconemy and Commerce. By the Mar" 
guis Czfar Beccaria Bonefaria. Tranflated from the \talian: 
Sve. Pr. 15s. 64. Dodfley. 7 . 


The obfervations of this writer are plaufible, and in fome 
parts mafterly, but, we are afraid, impracticable. To think 
of reducing public ‘ceconomy and commerce to a fyftem, as 
he does, is a mere chimera. ‘ In guiding us, fays he, 
through the unforefeen combinations of politics, we maft not 
believe, that blind experience, and mechanical habit, can 
fupply the place of fure principles, and ‘maxims’ drawn from 
reafon.’ Nothing ought to give greater pleafure to an Englifh- 
man than to hear foreigners talk and write in this manner. 
It is certain, that England has arrived at the prefent amazing 
pitch of greatnefs chiefly by trufting to experience and ‘nie- 
chanical ‘habits. ‘Thefe we are fo far from thinking to be 
blind dire&tors, that we believe them to be the eyes of a trading 
people, and the pclar ftars by which politics,. fo far as they 
relate to public economy and commerce, ought to be direéted. 


The French ftudy thofe objects as fciences, They handle 
act them 
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them as they-would a propofition in Euclid, and have fyftema- 
tized every precept ; but with what fuccefs, let the ruined con- 
cition of their finances and commerce declare. 


16. A Letter to the Author of the Queftion flated. By anather 
Member of Parliament. $vo. Pr. 6d. Bathurft. 


This letter is evidently written by a great profefior, lawyer, 
and author, on‘a charge ‘brought againft him in the houfe. of 
commons of his fpeeches being inconfiftent with his writings. 
He had faid in parliament, ‘ that the houfe of commons had 
a right to adjudge Mr. Wilkes incapable of being eleted a 
member to ferve in this prefent parliament.’ His opponent 
had laid down the legal difabilities that are enumerated by this 
profeffor in his Commentaries, fome of which are common, 
_ and others of ftatute-law. The profeffor, however, fays, that 
he fpeaks not of any difabilities at common law as diftin® 
from the law of parliament, or which were previoufly known 
to exift before they were adjudged by the houfe, He fays, 
that the fuppofition of any diftindion between the common 
law, and the law of parliament, i is the very fallacy upon which 
the arguments of the minority were grounded ; and that all 
he fays is, ‘ that the qualification of perfons to be eleé&ted 
depends upon the law and cuftoms of parliaments, and cer= 
tain ftatutes referred to in the margin.’ 

The whole then of the profeffor’s doétrine is, that fome 
claffes of men are ineligible, either by ftatute, or by the law 
and cuftom of parliament, declared and adjudged pro re nata, 
by the houfe of commons; and that all others are eligible of 
common tight *. : 

Such is the D6Genn of the prefeffor’s defence, by which 
he has clearly eluded. the charge of inconfiftency. Perhaps, 
he had. his reafons for not carrying his arguments farther, and 
for not explaining to the public, which we think might be 
done in a very fatisfaftory manner, the reafons why, notwithe 
ftanding the law of parliament, the ftatute law is fometimes 
abfolutely neceflary for difqualifying a man from ong in 
the houfe of commons. 


37. A Speech without Doors, “pe the Subje@ of a Vo given on the 
oth Day of May, 1769. 410, Pr. 6d. 'T. Payne. 


This fenfible fpeech, in vindication of a member of parlia- 
ment who had voted for admitting Mr. Lutterell into the houfe 
of commons, though the majority of the votes of the Middle- 
fex frecholders were againft him, is well fupported, not. only 








* See Vol. xxvii. p. 479. 
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by the Journals and pradtice of parliament, but by reafoning 
upon the nature of the queftion. We fhall give no quota- 
tion from the pamphlet itfelf, becaufe, we apprehend, the 
cafe is now well underftood ; and’ that none can blame the 
member’s condué&. but they who are refolved not to be con- 
vinced *, 


18. The Defcription of a Parliament in no Inflance fimilar_ te the 
prefent. Svc. Pr. is. Almon.  . . 

This publication confifts of twenty-eight pages, which con- 
tains at the utmoft thirteen thoufand letters, and is charged 
at the modeft price of One Shilling. What is ftill worfe, every 
word is a repetition of all the hackneyed arguments about 
corruption, and the defpotic behaviour of former kings ; fo 
that the whole of it is no better than what we may call the 
reverberation of an echo. 


19. 4 College Exercife, delivered December 16, 1765. 8-ve. 
Pr. 6d. Almon. 

This collegian is a warm, but ignorant advocate for an vhion 
between Great Britain, Ireland, and North America, as be- 
ing the moft advifeable meafure to defend us from our ene- 
mies, and particularly the family-compac. It is of -little im- 
_ portance to the public, whether this publication was, or was 

not, a College Exercife. If it was, we hope the head-mafter has 
turned the author back to the third form. 


20. The Middlefex Petition inverfed. 4te. Pr. ts. Bladon, 
We cannot fay that we have received the fmalleft addition 
either of information or amufement from this publication, 
which is fo far from being a parody of the original profe peti- 
tion, that it is littke more than a diflocation of its profe, 
as appears from the eight introdutory lines. 


‘ We, your majefty’s fubjeéts, right loyal and true, 
The Middlefex voters, with humility due, 
Throw ourfelves at your feet, and moft humbly implore ° 
You'll attend, like a king, to thofe Grievances fore, 
Of which with ourfelves the whole nation complains, 
Aad thofe dire Apprehenfions, *twou’d turn a man’s brains, 
With which the whole realm, at this critical feafon,. 
Is juftly. alarm’d, and with very good reafon.’ 


21. 4 Monody: Written by an Abjent Hufoand. 4te. Pr. 1s. 6d. 
Griffin. . 

This Monody is, as ufual, of the plaintive kind, and there- 
fore its nrerit ought to rife from that real diftrefs under which 


_——- rie 
® See Vol, xxvii. p. 475 . 
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the writer reprefents it. Unfortunately, however, our author, 
in his third ftanza, calls imagination to his aid, which gives 
us fome prepoffeffion agajnit the reality of his anguifh._—— 
Notwithftanding this, the verfification of this little piece is 
harmonious, and its expreffion pathetic. The fubje& feems 
to arife from the author’s abfence from his native country, 
where he had left a beloved wife. The reader may form fome . 
opinion of the performance by the following lines. 


* No fopling writes to fhew his tinfel’d rhyme, 
(The fervile Amorofo of to-day) 
Whote thoughts are regiftred to murder time, 
Whole fighs are wafted but to grace his lay : 


* But one whom peaceful Hymen gently rules, 
Who ne’er to counter-a& his laws inclin’d ; 
Who afk’d no riches (the requeft of tools) 
Save thofe concentred in Lavinia’s mind. 


¢ Her heart was all th’ ambition that he fought, 
Herfelf the bright reward he had in view ; 
Her fmiles were chearings to his ev’ry thought, 
That warded ail the fhafts misfortune threw.’ 


22. Punch, a Panegyric, attempted in the Manner of Milton, 


4/0. Pr. Is. Walter.- 


Of this poem the pervading fault is an affeétation of obfcus 
rity. ‘To imitate the ftyle of Milton, fome uncouth combina= 
tions, and fome antiquated terms, muft of neceffity be em- 
ployed: but how he, who propofes to adopt the manner of 
that poet, fhould think himfelf obliged to. torture his di@ion 
into the moft irregular forms, and fhroud his meaning under 
the moft cnigmatical expreflions, we cannot fo readily difcover, 
Every poem, we fuppofe, is written to be read; yet, perhaps, 
the poet has little reafon to expect that favour, whofe intent is 
rather to puzzle than delight his reader. After much atten- 
tion beflowed on the perufal of this panegyric, there remain 
many paflages ‘ dark, irrecoverably dark ;? and many which 
we only think we underftapd. 

That under the‘e lines, 


* My grateful hands mean while, by Venus fent, 
Sage Hermcs ftrews with medicinal Lills.’ 


the induitrious emiffaries of Dr. R —, or Dr. F — 
fhould be fignified, is, (to adopt the words of Mrs. Betty in 
the comedy) ‘ pure and dark :’ but when our poets proceeds 
to panegyrife the celebrated Afhley, he burfts forth all oracle 
and fong: 

* Thus 
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« Thus mufing on I win my way, nor fail 
With reverential paufe, at the approach 

Of Lud’s dire cliffs, my orifons to pay 

At Afhley’s balmy ciftern, where thy tide 
Fountful, broke forth original, where fteams 
Thy palace high of odors; whofe wide gates, 
Prompt he, for Albion’s glory, not his own, 
Inflam’d with public love, unbarr’d to all, 
Impervious late, but to the filver bough. 
Hail, fire inventive! friend to thirft! the lip - 
Moiften’d by thee fhall ever chaunt the praife 
Of Punch, and with her praife thee, Afhley, name!’ 


In what myftic ftrains does our bard hint at the introduc- 
tion of three pennyworths of punch, under the aufpices of the 
patriotic publican. Still, however, in thefe inftances, the 
* obfcure is palpable :’ but why in one place does the poet ftyle 
his form ‘ ztheria]’: efpecially as in another he, 


$ in brown majefly afcends 
The aery height.”——- 








To all admirers of rebuffes, riddles, and conundrums, the 
following bines are fubmitted, in the words of the Greek poet, 


Mdvtis d° desstos ists tinctles naAws. 

« By thee infpir’d, or unreplying purfe, 
Chimelefs and flow, I meditate the floors 

Of courteous Bifcoe, by whofe aid, ferene 

My pencil glides, as oft at vacant noon, 

I view, unfilver’d by a fhilling’s ray, 

The comely wreath fweet pendant on my bowl.’ 


We are forry that juftice obliges us to remark thus freel¥ 
on the affected obfcurity of this poem, as the author in manY 
places difcovers no contemptible talents for burlef{qie compo- 
fition. Milton’s defcription of Satan’s progrefs through chaos 
js parodied with humour in this paflage : 


* Oft too, unmindful of the heavenly mufe, 

In meditation of my ills, I climb 

The mart of trade, and providently wheel 

Thro’ crouds, and dirt, and noife, and hoftile forms, 

With hands, and head, and cane, and battling feet, 

My wary corpfe.’ | 
And the following fimile we readily allow to be new, appofite, 
and sit! 


——or as the gallant crew, 





While fleeps the trade-wind on the eternal deep, 


Mid 
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*Mid fpicy odors with broad brawn impel 

The ftately barge of fome proud ammiral, 

All bend, all dip, in harmony. compleat, 

The well-tim’d oar, unanimous ; high. flies 

The cheerful tide: fo numerous we, in fmooth 
Attuned toil.’ 


23. Bufine/i, Pleafure, and Prudence: a F able, By John Lock- 
man. Fol. Pr. 6d. Dodfley. 


Very bufy, very pleafing, and very prudent ! Good Mr. Se- 
cretary Lockman, we are, with a proper regard to your poeti- 
cal. abilities, your humble fervants, The Critical Reviewers. 


24. Door Laft in bis Chariot: a Comedy: As it is performed at 
the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. 8eo. Pr. is. 64. Griffin. 


The editor, we fuppofe the author, of this comedy, tells 
us, that it is a tranflation of Le Malade Imaginairé, one of 
Moliere’s moft celebrated productions of the farcical kind. 
After this, the reader needs fcarcely be informed that the poet’s 
fatire is chiefly levelled at quacks, or ignorant phyficians,.for 
they differ only in name; that a fanciful gentleman is intro- 
duced, who imagines himfelf ill, and lives upon phyfic; that 
he intends to give his davghter in marriage to Dr. Laft, the 
hero of the piece; that fhe marries a: gentleman of her own 
choice, partly to be delivered from the tyranny of her ftep- 
mother, who withes for nothing fo much as her hufband’s 
death, as he is refolved to leave her his eftate ; — that when he 
is with difficulty perfuaded to be laid out as a corpfe, and fhe 
believes him dead, her behaviour convinces him of her hypo- 
crify. and wickednefs ; that he turns the doétor and her out. of 
doors, and is reconciled to his fon-in-law and daughter. 

When we read the letters of Guy Patin, an eminent phyfi- 
cian, and his brethren the Antiftibiafts, as they call themfelves, 
from the mortal averfion they had to the ufe of antimony in 
medicine, and who flourifhed about the time that Moliere 
wrote his comedy, we are not at all furprized at the fuccefs of 
his dramatical fatire againft the college ; but, in his time, it 
was neceflary for every medical profeflor to underftand fome- 
what of Latin; and Moliere’s way of treating them is not 
therefore applicable to the Dogtor Lafts of our time and coun- 
try. A ftronger caricature is required, and is juftified by every 
day’s news papers. 

The chief merit of the piece before us lies in. the author 
having hit, in fome degree, upon that ftyle of ridicule, which 
is fo pleafing to an Englifh Audience p—and the author is — 
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did enough to acknowlege that he owes a whole fcene, and fe- 
veral laughable hints, to our Englifh Ariftophanes. - 


25. The Captive, a Comic Opera ; as it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal ia the Haymarket. 8vo, Pr..1s, Griffin, - 


‘¢ The dialogue of this trifle, fays the advertifement pre- 
fixed to it, is taken, with fome alterations, from @ play of 
Dryden’s: in that part it is inoffenfive ; and the fongs, which 
have been feleéted with great care, will, it is hoped, afford 
entertainment.’ From this it appears that we have here no 
obje& to review but fongs, which feem to be well adapted toe 
their fubjefts. The merit of each, however, muit be greatly 
indebted to the air that attends it, and which is too un: 
fubftantial for us to review. 


26. A Letter to the Court of Dire&ors for Affairs of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the -Indies- 
Concerning the propofed Superviforfoip. By A. a as: 4tt- 
Pr. 64. Richardfon asd Urquhart. 


27. 4 Second Letier concerning the propofed Sapersiifrfip. By 
A. Dalrymple. 470. Pr. ts. .Richardfon and Urquhart. 
Thefe Letters of Mr. Dalrymple, contain many fhrewd and 
feafonable refle&tions upon the meafure lately adopted by the 
Court of Dire&tors ; but as they did not before the ballot pro- 
duce the intended effe&t in the minds of the proprietors, and 
it is a€tually determined to fend fupervifors to India, it would 
be a tafk equally invidious and ufelefs to enter now upon a dif- 
cuffion of the fubjeé. 3 


28. An Addrefi to the Proprietors of India Stock. Shewing, Srom 
the political State of Indottan, the Neceffity of Jending Commif- 
fiontrs to regulate and dire® their Affairs abroad. 8v0. Pr. 13. 
Bladon. 


This little frothy performance aims at feducing the minds of 
the Proprietors of India ftock into a perfuafion, that joining 
the commander of his majefty’s fquadron deftined for India, in 
the commiffion ofa fuperviforfhip, would produce happy con- 
fequences to the company. Our author introduces this point, 
by a flimfy detail of the politics of India ; whence he curioyfly 
enough infers the neceffity of the prefent commiffion, and 
confequently, of inferting in the powers the name of a fervant 
of the crown. With the fame propriety he might Bt Ngee: that 
as the government derives immenfe advantage from the com- 
pany’s late acquifitions, it therefore becomes expedient that a 
military, or naval officer, fhould have a feat in the Court of 
Direftors. 

29. da 
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29. An Account and Mithod of Cure of the Bronchocele, or Derby 
_ Neck, . By Thomas Proffer. Sve. Pr. is. 6d, Owen, 


The, bronchocele is a tumour arifing on the fore-part of the 
neck, and often increafing to a confiderable bulk. It moftly 
feizes women. It is extremely frequent in many parts of Ku- 
rope, particularly the valleys of the Alps. Quis tumidum gut- 
tur mitatur in Alpibus ? The inhabitants of Tyrol regard it as 
an ornament: and in Derbyhhire, it is fo common as to have 
received the appellation of the Derby neck, The author’s ac- 
count of this kind of tumour runs thus. 

‘It generally firft appears fome time betwixt the age of eight 
and twelve years, and continues gradually to encreafe for. three, 
four, or five years ; and often the laft half year of this time, 
it grows more than it had for a year or two before. It gene- 
rally occupies the whole front of the neck, as the whole thy- 
roid gland is here generally enlarged, but it does not rife to: 
near fo high as the ears, as in the cafes Wifeman {peaks of, 
but is rather in -a pendulous form, not unlike, as Albucafis 
fays, the flap or dew-cap of a turkey-cock’s neck,. the bottom 
being generally the bigger part of the tumor, and growing 
gradually lefs upwards. It is foft, or rather flabby to the 
touch, and moveable ; but when it has continued fome years 
after the time of its growing, it gets more firm and confined.’ 

The following is the method of cure, which we are informed 


has been fuccefsfully ufed in this complaint. 


* K Cinnab. Antimon, opt. levigat. 9. 
Millep. pp. & pulv. 
Spong. calcinat, aa gr. xv. m. f, Pulvis,’ 

A dofe of thefe powders is advifed to be taken twice a day, 
in any proper vehicle, for the fpace of a fortnight or three 
weeks, At that period they are to be omitted for a fortnight, 
and then to be repeated, as before. During the fecond courfe, 
three of the following pills are to be taken at bed-time. 


‘ R Pil. Mercurial. ph. nev. 3 fs. 
F, Pil, N° 48. equales.’ 


‘ Thefe medicines, fays the author, generally agree fo well: 
that the patient is neither troubled with ficknefs nor any in- 
convenience from their uf, nor is any confinement neceflary, 
unlefs they are t:ken in fevere weather, and then it may be 
only to the houfe ; nor need the diet be much regarded, In- 
deed I think it fufficicnt, that the medicines be taken in a tem- 
perate feafon, or rather warm weather, and the patient lives 


exactly in the ufual way, taking fome care againft catching 
cold 
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cold. And if meat be eaten only every other day, and toaft and 
river water, &c. drank inftead of malt liquor, it will not be 
the worfe ; nor can the medicines ever fucceed better than I 
have known them feveral times, when there was. no difference 
at all made in the way of living. If the pills purge, two only 
fhould be taken, and if more than an extraordinary ftool a 
day is occafioned by them, the dofe muft be. reduced to one, 
and continued fo till the pills are all taken,. In:general it will 
be proper for the patient to be purged twice or thrice with 
manna and falts, or any gentle cathartic, before the powders 
are begun with. The medicines are here proportioned for 
an adult, of a good conftitution, therefore if the patient is 
younger, or of a weakly habit, the dofes :muft. be managed 
accordingly. 

* The patient is not to expe& to find much benefit in a lit- 
tle time : perhaps it will be as long after the medicines are all 
taken, as the time they are in taking, before much: difference 
will be perceived in the tumor of the neck. It is neceffary that 
the medicines be begun with at a proper time, efpecially the 


fecond courfe; a few days fhould always be difpenfed with up- | 


on that account. : 
‘ As to external application, I have never made ufe of any, 
nor would I advife the ufe of any, as I think’ mone can be of 
much fervice, Many recommended I fhould fufpe& of doing 
harm, fuch as fomenting the part with warm vinegar ; which 
by its hardening the gland, though it may fomewhat leffen it, 
would render it more difficult, if not incapable of being quite 
reduced to its proper ftate. But if any local application be 
made, I believe none better than rubbing the part every morn- 
ing with fafting fpittle ; and dry friction, | fhould expe&, would 
do as well, as the good, if any is produced by this. means, 
arifes wholly from the friction and the preflure upon the gland,” 
With regard to this author’s remarks on fome parts of Mr, 
Alexander’s Experimental Effays, we fhall only obferve, that 
arguments and allegations are not of fufficient authority to be 
contrafted with experiments and faé&s; and till our author 
uces more unqueftionable evidence of the fallacy of the 
conclufions deduced from thofe experiments, we muft ftill al- 
low them the credit of propofitions that are not refuted. 


30. The Philofophy of Words, in Two Dialogues between the Aun 


thor and Crito.. By Row. Jones, sve, Pr. 2s.. Dodfley. 


We have again and again declared that this etymologift, and 
all thofe who go farther than contending that the Celtic is a ra- 
dical language, are above our comprehenfion, We, therefore, 
hall not return any of the abufe which the author very libe- 
0 ’ rally 
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rally beftows upon us. He fetiris to attribute our treatment 
of him to malevoletice ; but we moft humbly acknowledge it 
fo be ignorance, wider which we believe every man ih his 
found’ fenfes’ labours as well as ourflves: That the author, 
however, may not think himfelf negleéted, we ‘fhall give from 
the work before us his ‘following curious derivation of a Cat. 

* Cat, Engl and Fliem.; cath, Cit. Corn. and Finl ; kat, 
Ir. and Arab,; chat, Fre.; gato, Ita. and Span. ; kas, Bret. 5 
katz, Teut.; chatul, Chal.; keti, Turk. ; ‘catul, Heb. ; pt 
tua, Bifc.; gadough, Atm. Thefe are expreffive of ‘the 
keeper, or the houfekeeper, or perhaps Adam might have given 
it the name of cat, from ci-at, flying at a dog, or from ac-at, 
adigin at the mice.’ 


31. Additional Articles to the Specimen of an Etymological Vocabu- 
lary. Sve. Pr. is, Davis. 


We congratulate this author upon the applaufe, which, in 
his preface, he fays, he has received from the literati of all 
profeffions both at home and abroad, Many of the Additional 
Articles here mentioned we candidly acknowlege, as we did in 
the laft article are above our comprehenfion. To give ex- 
traés from them, they being very verbofe, éxceeds the bounds 
of our Review, and to curtail them, we are afraid will again 
awaken the irafcibility of the author, to whom we are fo far 


from bearing any ill-will, that we weaeiy with him fuccefs in 
his labours. 


32. 4 Defence of Mr. Locke’s Opinien concerning Perfonal Identity, 
Sve. Pr. is. White, 


This learned writer obferves, that the word perfor is pro- 
perly a forenfic term, and in this debate to be taken in the ftri& 
forenfic fenfe, denoting fome fuch quality or modification in 
man as denominates him a moral agent, or an accountable crea~ 
ture ; renders him the proper fubjeét of laws, and a true ob- 
je& of rewards or punifhments ; that when we apply it to any 
man, we do. not. treat of him abfolutely, and in grofs; but 
under a particular relation or precifion; we do not ow 
hend, or concern ourfelves about the feveral inherent. 
ties which accompany him in real exiftence, which go to a 
making up the whole complex notion of an aétive and intelli- 
gent being ; but arbitrarily abftra& one fingle quality or ‘mode 
from-all the reft, and view him under that: diftin® precifion 
only which points out the idea abovementioned, “exclufive of — 
every other idea that may belong to him in any other view, ‘ei- 
ther as fubftance, quality, or mode; that an enquiry after the 
édéntity of fach perfon will be, whether at different times he is, 
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‘or how he ‘can be, and know himfelf to be, the famé in that 
refpect, or equally fubjeéted to the very fame ‘relations and 
confequently obligations which ‘he was under formerly, and in 
be he ftill perceives Himfelf to be involved, whénever he 

refleéts upon: himfelf and them. - This, he fays, we ‘fhall find 
to confift in nothing more, than his becoming fenfible at dif 
ferent times of what he hadthought or done before; and be- 
ing as fully'convinced that de then thought or did it,’ as he 
tow is of his prefent thoughts, aéts, or exiftence. 

Upon thefe principles he proceeds in the aanene of Mr. 
‘Locke’s opinion. 

The writer of the eflay *, to which this is an anfwer, has 
attenipted to prove, that the foul always thinks —Buat ‘our 
‘author remarks, that this queftion is a matter of /24, to be 
‘decided by experience only, and not fubtile argumeéntations, 
drawn from the nature of an unknown, perhaps imaginary, 
effence; that the cogitative and active powers of ‘the nsind are 
manifeftly fufpended during found fleep; nay, that every 
drowfy nod, as Mr. Locke expreffes it, muft fhake their doc. 
trine, who maintain that thefe powers are inceflantly employed, 

From the general train of. reafoning purfued through ‘the 
whole, ‘and from. what ‘is faid of * a feeming paufe in our ex- 
iftence,’ commencing at our deceafe, we will venture to-afcribe 
this piece to the learned and ingenious tranflator of King’s 
Origin of Evil, the author of a celebrated difcourfe on the. Na- 
ture and End of Death, and other mafterly produations, - 


33- Occafonal Remarks upon. fome late Stri@ures on the Confeffonal, 
Part 1I. Containing chiefly Remarks on the Firft of Three Let- 


ters to the Author of that Work. And An Examination of 


Dr. Maclaine’s Defence of Archbifbop Wake in the third Ap- 

pendix of a Supplement ¢o the Quarto Edition of Dr. Motheim’s 
Beclfafical Hiflory. Addrefid to arefpeable Layman, 8ve. 
Pr. 33. 6d. Bladon. 


Thefe remarks will afford entertainment to ‘thofe who have 
made themfelves acquainted with the controverfy occafioned by 
the Confeffional, and have formed their opinion in favour of 
that celebrated performance. The ingeniots ‘author has in- 
veftigated and expofed the errors and mifreprefentations of his 

“adverfary with great acutenefs, accuracy, and learning. 

With refpeé to archbifhop Wake, the queftions in atipute 

are thefe two : 


1. Whether the archbithop was the perfon who pare the 


project of an union between the church of England and the 





© See Vol. xxvii. p. 144. 
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Gallican church ; or whether the projec was formed by his 
correfpondents of the Sorbonne ? 

2. Whether the archbifhop made any concelfions, or offered 
to give up, for the fake of peace, any point of the eftablifhed 
doétrine and difcipline of the church of England, in order to 
promote this union? 

From authentic teftimonies this writer has clearly pf 
that the archbifhop was extremely fond of this union ; that 
he fought to bring it about; that he was vifibly chagrined by 
the circumftances which retarded it; and that he made fome 
confiderable conceffions on the part of the church of England. 


34- 4 Letter to the right honourable Horatio Walpole, Ef. 
Written Jan. 9, 1751, by the right reverend Thomas Secker, 
LL.D. Lord Bilbop of Oxford, concerning Bifoips in America. 
8v0. Pr. is. Rivington. 


This letter was found among the papers of the late arch- 
bifhop Secker, with an order, under his grace’s own hand, 
that it fhould be printed after his death. It contains a fair, 
and difpaffionate reprefentation of the reafonablenefs and utility 
of eftablifhing bifhops in fome of our American colonies ; and 
an anfwer to the moft material objeétions which have been 


ufually made againft fuch an appointment. 


35. A free and full Examination of the rev. Dr. Prieftley’s Free 
Addvefs on the Lord’s Supper, &c. By H. Venn, 4.M. Vicar of 
Huddersfield. 8e0. Pr. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 


The fentiments of Mr. Venn concerning the facrament, the 
energy of grace, juftification by faith, atonement, and other 
points of theology, are fuch as have been ufually ftiled ortho- 
dox, or the doétrines of the XXXIX Articles. In this exami- 
nation, he endeavours to refute feveral notions and pofitions 
advanced by Dr. Prieflley,, which to him appear deiftical and 
Jicentious ; and his performance contains aries obfervations 


which are worthy of attention. 


36. The Enthufiaf’s Notion of Eleétion to eternal Life difproved, &c. 
A Sermon on 1 Cor. ix. 27. preached before tbe Univerfity of 
Oxford, at St. Peter’s Church, on Feb. 19, 1769. By John 
Allen, M. A. Vice-Principal of Magdalene Hall. Sve. Pr. 


64. Fletcher. 

The chief defign of this difcourfe is to refute the notion 
of the Methodifts concerning abfolute election, or the final per- 
feverance of the faints ; and to fhew, that the favour of God is 
only to be obtained by an uniform obedience to his laws. 
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